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“VINA BOVY SCORES 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Sings Four Parts in Season’s Second 
Performance of ‘Tales of Hoffmann’ 








FEAT IS UNUSUAL HERE 


By OLIN DOWNES 





VINA BOVY 


The Tales of Hoffmann,’ a work which grows upon the beholder with every bearing, was given its second per 





formance of the season yesterday afternoon in the Metropolitan Opera House, and the performance as a whole 
which attracted a large and very enthusiastic audience, was brilliantly superior to the first one 
This was primarily due to the presence in the cast of Vina Bovy and her admirable interpretat 


ons of the f 


women's parts of Stella, Olympia, Giulietta and Antonia. 


A Brilliant Interpreter 


To the surprise and pleasure of yesterday's audience, it was shown that Mme. Bovy could do this. and in so d 
give a distinguished performance, by far the finest she has thus far offered her American public +t is not simple 
to sing the coloratura of the mechanical doll and then summon the sensuousness of tone and feeling needed by the 
Giulietta part. Mme. Bovy colored her tones in a way not anticipated in the Giulietta scene, and above all. gave 
the part of Antonia of the third a pathetic and superbly dramatic presentation. This was the achievement of a 
brilliant interpreter and a most accomplished artist. 

Mme. Bovy did another admirable thing, and not expected in advance of yesterdays occasion. She dressed 
Antonia not as a short-skirted puppet, but as a young woman plausibly and prettily attired in the costume of the 
period. This added greatly to the charm and verity of the episode. Mme. Bovy sang the coloratura passages 
clearly and well, with all the tricks of stage business that pertain to the music. 

Her coloratura passages were pyrotechnics used for appropriate interpretation. She turned into a Giulietta of 
grace and seduction, and she had something of the splendor and air of the grand courtesan. The tone, which 
had been properly a little thin and metallic, now became warm and sensuous, and the courtesan carried herself 
with an air. 

But the most thrilling moment was that of Antonia. Ordinarily the frail and consumptive, Anton breathes a 
song, sings mournfully of fleeting happiness, and is gone. But there is that in the part which can and should 
precipitate the wild climax of the opera. It comes when Antonia, who had dreamed of the career and success of a 
great singer, is stirred by the uncanny Dr. Miracle to sing. She rises, she sings, in an imaginary theatre: her voice 
as she dreamed, soaring to the heights and thrilling a dazzled throng. 


Excitement Communicated 


And that excitement, that feverish delusion and intoxication was the thing that the Antonia communicated 
yesterday to the real audience in the opera house. At that moment. as if the imagined scene were real, for 
the voice took on great brilliancy and sureness, the highest tones came off with show and éclat, thus completing 
the three aspects of the one woman's soul, as the libretto suggests, to say nothing of the very effective development 
of different resources of the singer's art." 
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FEDERATION SHIFTS 
ITS BIENNIAL TO 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Mrs. Jardine Makes Known 
Change in Locale Necessitated 
by Flood Conditions in Louis- 
ville 





Program Is Unchanged 





National Symphony, As Well 
As Other Orchestras and 
Choruses, Will Take Part in 
Concerts—Business Sessions 
Planned 


Transference of the twentieth bien- 
nial convention and American Musical 
Festival of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs from Louisville to Indian- 
apolis has been announced by Mrs. John 
Alexander Jardine, of Fargo, N. D., 
national president. The change was 
made because of the devastation oc- 
casioned by the flood. 

The dates for Indianapolis will be the 
same as those for Louisville—April 23 
to 29. Headquarters have been trans- 
ferred from the Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, to the Claypool Hotel, Indian- 
apolis. The program in the main will 
remain unchanged. The National Sym- 
phony under Hans Kindler will give 
its scheduled concerts. Thousands of 
performers will participate in the adult 
musical events, and more than 1,000 
juniors in the observance of Junior 
Day. Concerts and other musical events 
will be given at the Indianapolis The- 
atre, a few doors from the hotel, and 
business sessions will be held in the 
ballroom of the Claypool. 

The Burroughs Concert Chorus of 
Indianapolis has been ‘added to the 
groups appearing on the program, and 
Indianapolis will also contribute its 
Civic Symphony as a nucleus for the 
massed orchestra which is to be a fea- 
ture of Junior Day, to be observed on 
April 29. 

Convention committees are going for- 
ward with rearrangements; hotel res- 
ervations are being rapidly transferred ; 
and Mrs. Jardine announces that the 

(Continued on page 4) 





At the Hearing on the 
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International News 
With Representative Samuel Dickstein, Author of the Bill, Are Lawrence Tibbett (Right), Who 
Supported the Measure, and Dr. Walter Damrosch (Left), Who Opposed It 





New Compositions Are Introduced 
by Cleveland and National Orchestras 





Rodzinski Leads Szymanowski 
‘Harnasie’ in American 
Premiere 
CLEVELAND, Feb. 20.—Szymanowski’s 
ballet pantomime, ‘Harnasie’, received 
its American premiere at the Cleveland 
Orchestra concerts of Feb. 4 and 6 
under Artur Rodzinski, who will also 
introduce the work to New York when 
he conducts the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony there. The Polish composer’s 
opus was given complete except for 
stage settings and the actual pantomim- 

ing. 

The plot is slender, so as to give ample 
allowance for the performance of the 
native tribal dances. Edward Kane and 
Marie Simmelink-Kraft did the solo 

(Continued on page 4) 


M.T.N.A. CONVENTION LISTED FOR PITTSBURGH 





1937 Meeting to Be Held on Dec. 29, 
30, and 31—Music Groups of 
City Offer Services 


Pittsburgh has been selected by offi- 
“ers of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association for their 1937 convention. 
Dates chosen are Dec. 29, 30, and 31 
for convention headquarters at the Ho- 
tel William Penn. The last meeting of 
the M.T.N.A. in Pittsburgh was in 
1923, with Charles N. Boyd of that city 
acting as president. Mr. Boyd, who was 
elected to the executive committee at 
the recent Chicago convention, together 
with Oscar W. Demmler, treasurer of 
the association, also a Pittsburgh resi- 
dent, is already active in forming a 


strong local committee that will begin 
to stir up a lively interest in Pittsburgh 
and surrounding territory in the com- 
ing meeting. 

Complimentary concerts to the asso- 
ciation have already been promised by 
the Pittsburgh Symphony, the Carnegie 
Tech Symphony, the Pittsburgh All 
High-School A Cappella Choir, and All 
High-School Orchestra, the Tuesday 
Musical Club and other groups. The 
book of proceedings containing the 
many valuable addresses and papers pre- 
sented at the Chicago meeting last 
December has been edited by Karl W. 
Gehrkens, official editor for the associa- 
tion. It will be ready for distribution 
to all full members without further 
charge about April 1. 





Kindler Conducts Works by 
Saminsky, Shure and 
Stevens 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 20.— 
World premieres were given three 
works by living American composers 
in the National Symphony concert 
which Hans Kindler conducted on Feb 
17 in Constitution Hall. The three com- 
posers, two of whom are Washington- 
ians, were present. 

Of particular interest was the first 
performance given, ‘Pueblo, A Moon 
Epic’, by Lazare Saminsky, New York 
composer, who had been commissioned 
by the League of Composers to write 
the work. Composed as an exposition 
of one section of American life, the com- 
position, described by Mr. Saminsky as 
an orchestral rhapsody, had been eagerly 
awaited by members and friends of the 
League throughout the country. 


Of Indian Inspiration 


‘Pueblo’ is in two movements, one of 
which depicts the Indian’s restlessness 
at being housed in his tent in winter; 
the other expresses his joy at the ar- 
rival of spring. Both incorporate themes 
of Indian songs and dances, although 
native music served the composer more 
by way of inspiration than of material. 

The Washington composers repre- 
sented on the program were Dean 
Shure, whose Symphony in D Minor 
was played, and Everett Stevens, young 
composer and pianist, who was soloist 
in a performance of his Concerto for 
piano and orchestra. Mr. Shure’s sym- 
phony was composed as a memorial to 

(Continued on page 5) 


MUSICIANS TESTIFY 
ON DICKSTEIN 
MEASURE 


Damrosch and Tibbett Are 
among Those Appearing be 
fore House Committee on Im- 
migration 


Opinion Is Divided 


Managers Argue That Con- 
certs Would Suffer from Re- 
strictions—Author of Bill 
Cites Injustices to American 
Artist 


Wasuinctron, Feb. 20.—Thirteen 
witnesses, drawn from the musical and 
theatrical world, appeared before the 
Committee on Immigration of the 
House of Representatives on Feb. 17 to 
testify on the Dickstein Bill, whose 
purpose is to place om a reciprocal 
basis the entry of foreign artists into 
the United States. Only three of the 
witnesses, Lawrence Tibbett and two 
members of the Lambs’ Club, supported 
the bill. The rest, led by Walter Dam- 
rosch, appeared in opposition to it. 

Mr. Damrosch argued that foreign 
conductors and soloists are necessary to 
attract the large audiences on which 
depend the life of American musical 
ventures. Much the same argument was 
made by Alfred R. Allen, manager of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, who said 
that the “curious” among American 
concert-goers must be satisfied by the 
appearance of foreign artists. Sidney 
Kaye, of the Concerts Association of 
America, stated that he hoped the meas- 
ure would be killed: but he added his 
hope that if it were passed, the concert 
field would be exempted from its pro- 
visions. He also argued (and his argu- 
ment was corroborated by others) that 
the sale of subscriptions to concerts 
throughout the country depended on the 
presence of foreign artists; that if such 
artists were forbidden tu enter, the pub- 
lic would not attend concerts, and 
American artists would suffer thereby 
Mrs. Julian Olmey, manager of concerts 
at the Municipal Auditorium in White 
Plains, stated that her experience was 
that audiences wanted the best artists, 
regardless of nationality. 

Mr. Tibbett, supporting the bill, 
nevertheless suggested modifications 
Representative Samuel Dickstein, Dem- 
ocrat, of New York, author of the bill 
and chairman of the committee, asserted 
that one of the major purposes of the 
measure was to block loopholes in the 
Immigration Law whereby actors and 
stage artists were exempted from the 

(Continued on page 4) 








America's Notable Orchestras 
will be resumed in the March 
10 issue of Musical America. No. 
4 will be devoted te The Chicago © 
Symphony. : 
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MITROPOULOS GAINS 
MINNEAPOLIS POST 


Athenian to Conduct Symphony 
Eighteen Weeks Each Year 
for Two Year Period 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 20.—Dmitri Mi- 
tropoulos, who recently completed a two- 
week term as guest conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony, has been en. 
gaged as conductor of the orchestra for 
the next two years for an eighteen-week 
season each year. The announcement 
was made at the evening concert on 
Feb. 18, by E. L. Carpenter, president 
of the Orchestral Association. 

Mr. Mitropoulos made his American 
debut as guest conductor of the Boston 
Symphony in Providence, R. I., on Jan. 
21, 1936. Three nights later he led the 
same orchestra for the first time in 
Boston. Mr. Mitropoulos was born in 
Athens and at an early age became a 
piano student. After completing his 
preliminary education, he went to Berlin 
where he studied with the pianist and 
composer, Feruccio Busoni. He later 
appeared as soloist with orchestras in 
leading European cities and a few years 
ago became conductor of the orchestra 
of the Conservatory of Athens. 





Indianapolis Chosen for 
Music Clubs’ Convention 
(Continued from page 3) 


attendance will reach the record mark 
promised, which was estimated as from 
5,000 to 8,000. 

In announcing the transference of the 
convention city, Mrs. Jardine paid high 
tribute to the courage of the Louisville 
convention committee in attempting to 
go on with convention plans in spite of 
the adverse conditions. “It is a chal- 
lenge to those of us who are faced with 
the realization that a festival in Louis- 
ville is impossible,” she said. “We ac- 
cept Louisville’s decision with deepest 
sympathy and understanding.” 


Only Sixty Days to Work 

INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 20.—This city is 
going forward with plans for the twen- 
tieth biennial convention and American 
Music Festival of the National Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs, which was so 
recently transferred to Indianapolis 
from Louisville because of the flood 
conditions prevailing in the Kentucky 
city. In the relatively short time before 
the convention dates, April 23-29, ex- 
traordinary activity will have to be 
manifested, and the codperation of civic 
leaders and all music societies is imper- 
ative for success. 

Local musical organizations have 
been drafted for the program, which 
will open with a concert by the Indian- 
apolis- Symphony under Ferdinand 
Schaefer. One of the features will be 
the Young Artists Contests, with $1,000 
prizes for the best singer and instru- 
mentalist. 

Henry T. Davis, head of the Indian- 
apolis publicity convention bureau, met 
with the directors last week, and said 
that with the civic as well as the mu- 
sical support the enterprise, with only 
sixty days to work, could be accom- 
plished. The Indianapolis arrangements 
were approved by Mrs. John Alexander 
Jardine, national president, and Mrs. 
H. Carroll Day of Albert Lea, Minn., 
biennial chairman. Final plans will be 
made at a meeting on Feb. 24. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 
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MUSICIANS TESTIFY ON DICKSTEIN BILL 
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Dmitri Mitropoulos, Who Has Been Engaged 
to Conduct the Minneapolis Symphony 


CONOUNNADENDEEANUEoReadueeons agen soenNNNS 


Rodzinski Gives Premiere 
of Szymanowski Ballet 
(Continued from page 3) 


tenor and mezzo parts; the Philhar- 
monic Chorus under the direction of 
its enterprising conductor, Boris Gold- 
ovsky, did an admirable piece of work. 
The concert closed with Richard 
Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel’. 

Another feature of these concerts was 
Myra Hess’s appearance as soloist in the 
3rahms B Flat Piano Concerto. Never 
was there the feeling of a sheer display 
of virtousity; the balance of tone with 
rhythm, the emotional with the intellec- 
tual, the projection of the composer’s 
thoughts rather than the performer’s, all 
were felt to the greatest degree. Also 
meriting great admiration and applause 
was the exquisite tone of Charles Mc 
3ride’s solo ’cello in the third move- 
ment. 

The orchestra left immediately after- 
ward for its twentieth annual concert 
tour. The first week it was under the 
direction of Dr. Rodzinski, after which 
he goes to New York; the second week 
it is under the direction of its associate 
conductor, Rudolph Ringwall, with Igor 
Stravinsky taking the leadership in two 
cities. The tour will include some chil- 
dren’s concerts in Hartford, Conn. The 
orchestra will return to its home and 
present its next pair of concerts on Feb 
25 and 27 when Igor Stravinsky will 
conduct and Samuel Dushkin will be 
heard in the Stravinsky Concerto as 
well as a Mozart Concerto. 

STEWART MATTER 





Ormandy to Conduct at Linz Festival 


Eugene Ormandy, co-conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, has been en- 
gaged to conduct the Danube Festival at 
Linz, the birthplace of Anton Bruckner, 
to be held from July 16 to July 21 this 
year. Last summer Mr. Ormandy was 
called suddenly from his summer home 
near Salzburg to take over the Bruck- 
ner performance of the Festival, left 
conductorless through the sudden illness 
of Bruno Walter. 

The annual Austrian festival on the 
Danube, offering music by Bruckner, 
Beethoven, Franz Schmidt, and Mozart 
at Linz and St. Florian, is well-known 
Other conductors this vear will be Hans 
Weissbach and Oswald Kabasta. Last 
vear Mr. Ormandy was given the Ki- 
lenyi Bruckner medal in recognition of 
his conducting. 


(Continued from page 3 
provisions regarding contract labor. 
He stated that about 1,100 foreign art- 
ists had been brought to Hollywood, 
only to be dropped later on to flood the 
cabarets and night clubs of the nation; 
and that meanwhile some 6,000 Ameri- 
can musicians, and an equal number of 
actors, were on relief rolls. To this Mr. 
Damrosch objected that foreign artists 
could not be classified as “cheap labor” 
that American artists needed mo special 
protection. 


Guild Suggests Changes 


The American Guild of Musical Art- 
ists considers that certain changes im 
the Dickstein Bill (H. R. 30) are nec- 


essary. The changes are set forth as 
follows: 
1. Change the tith of the bell to read 


as follows: 


“To assure opportunities for Ameri- 
can actors, vocal moussczams, operatic 
singers, solo dancers, solo mstrument- 


alists and orchestral comductors m for- 

eign countries upom a recaprocal basis, 

and for other purposes.” 

2. Amend Section 1 by msertimg on lime 
7, page 1, after the word “States”, the 
following : 


“for professional engagements for 


profit,” 

3. Strike out Section 2 (the so-called 
Quota Section) and substitute therefor 
the following - 

“The Secretary of Labor is hereby 
authorized to conduct such imvestiga- 
tions and hearings, with the codpera- 
tion of the Department of State, as 
may be necessary to determime whether 
or not amy foreigm comntry affords, 
both in law and m fact, substantmlly 
similar rights and privileges to Ameri- 
can actors, vocal musicmams, operatic 
singers, solo dancers, solo mstrmment- 
alists and orchestral comductors seek 
ing engagements such foregm cow 
try, as the United States affords 
citizens of such foreign country m their 
various capacities as actors, vocal 
musicians, operatic singers solo damc- 


ers, solo instrumentalists amd orchestral 


conductors Such mvestigationms and 
hearings may be mstituted by the Se 


retary of Labor upon his own motion, 
or upon complaint by reputable Ameri- 
cam organizations and associations of 
actors, vocal musicians, operatic sing- 
ers, solo dancers, solo instrumentalists 
and orchestral conductors, or of man- 
agers or producers, or by other inter- 
ested persons; and at any such 
hearings, any of the above organiza- 
tioms, associations of persons, and any 
representatives of such foreign country 
or of any artist therein, shall be given 
am opportunity to be heard. In the 
event the Secretary of Labor deter- 
mines, with respect to any one or more 
of the above-mentioned classes of ar- 
tists, that such foreign country does 
not afford substantially similar rights 
and privileges to American citizens, 
as the United States affords to citizens 
of such foreign country, artists of such 
class or classes who are citizens of such 
foreign country shall be admitted to 
the United States for professional en- 
gagements to the extent permitted 
under Sections 3 and 4 hereof and not 
otherwise.” 

4. Omit the first clause of Section 

reading : 

“Notwithstanding the limitations as 
prescribed by Section 2 herein, the 
Secretary of Labor may authorize” 

and substitute therefor 

“In the case of a citizen of a foreign 
country as to which the Secretary of 
Labor has determined as provided in 
Section 2 that such foreign country 
does not afford substantially similar 
rights and privileges to American 
actors, vocal musicians, operatic sing- 
ers, solo dancers, solo instrumentalists, 
or orchestral conductors, as the United 
States affords to citizens of such for- 
eign country seeking such professional 
engagements in the United States, the 
Secretary of Labor shall nevertheless” 

5. In Section 5 on page 4, line 5, place 
a comma after the word “conductors”, and 
imsert after that word the following: 
“and of managers and producers, as 
well as other interested parties,” 
6 Add a new Section 7, reading as 
follows: 


o*) 


“Sec. 7. “American” as used in this 
Act shall mean a citizen of the United 
States or an alien who has been law- 
fully admitted for permanent resi- 
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RESPIGHI OPERA HAS WORLD PREMIERE 


Posthumous ‘Lucrezia’. 
ed by 


Complet- 
Widow, Performed 


in Milan 
By Cable to MUSICAL 
Mi aN, Feb 24 —\WVher 
pighi’s posthumous opera 
ceived its premiere at La 
it was Signora Elsa Oli 
the composer’s widow mtr 
curtain calls with Gino Marinuzz1, con- 
ductor of the Royal Opera House in 
Rome, who led the performance. Res- 
pighi died on April 18 1936, when his 
one-act opera was complete bat for the 
orchestration of the last few pages. His 
widow, who was once his pupil, and wi 
is a Composer 
the scoring, and had the 
and performed 
The libretto, by Clamdio Guastalla, is 
based on Livy's story 
ancient Rome, Lucretia. The score is 
very simple, and the emphasis is placed 
on the singer rather than om the orches- 
tra. This simplicitw has been ascribed t 
the principle of composition which Res 
pighi followed in his later 
the voice must alwa uws be sumperior im im 
portance to the audit 
ence of celebrities in the worlds of music 


AMERICA) 

Res- 
Lucrezia’, re- 
Ss cala tonight, 
i Respighi 
shared the 


ifoOrimMo 
CEUPE EE 


in her own right. finished 


~wera published 


of the herome of 


vears—that 


instruments An 


and statecraft received the opera wit! 
enthusiasm, and accorded the composer’s 
widow and the conductor a gentume ova- 
tion. Maria Caniglia plaved the title 


role. Included on the La Scala program 
were two other works by Respighi. 


Mme. Respighi presented the first copy 
of the score to Premier Benito Musso 
limit. Curtain call after curtain call was 
taken. 

Respighi was well known in New 
York. His opera ‘The Sunken Bell’ re- 
ceived its premiere at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in 1928. 





Hanson Commissioned to Write New 
Choral Work 

Rocuester, N. Y., Feb. 20.—Dr. 
Howard Hanson, director of the East 
man School of Music, has been commis 
stoned to write a work for chorus and 
orchestra to be performed at the Swed- 
ish-American Tercentenary which will 
occur in June and July of 1938. 

In connection with Tercentenary 
events in New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, and Minneapolis, music is to be 
made a feature, since these cities have 
available orchestras and choral groups, 
making varied performance possible. Dr. 
Hanson will use a text supplied by a 
Swedish-American poet; the choice of 
that text from manuscripts submitted, 
will rest with him. 

Fritz Mahler Rageged as Musical 

Director of Philadelphia Civic Opera 

Fritz Mahler, who conducted at the 
Hippodrome Opera’s recent New York 
has been engaged as mu- 
sical director of the Civic Grand Opera 
Company of Philadelphia. He will con- 
duct “Tristan and Isolde’ on April 6, 
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BERKSHIRE ESTATE GIVEN 


Dixey’s “Tanglewood’, in Moun- 
tains, Becomes Permanent 
Summer Home for Orchestra 
Concerts—New Auditorium to 
Be Set in Midst of 200-Acre 
Tract—Historic Site 


By Grace May STUTSMAN 


BOSTON, Feb. 20. 
W HAT will probably prove to be 
one of the most significant events 
in the development of music in America 
occurred on Feb. 15, when the trustees 
of the Boston Symphony took over the 
Richard C. Dixey estate, “Tanglewood”, 
located in the Berkshire Mountains, as 
the permanent summer home of the or- 
chestra. This estate of over 200 acres 
is the gift of Mrs. Gorham Brooks 
(née Dixey) and her aunt, Miss Mary 
Aspinwall Tappan. It lies in Lenox and 
Stockbridge (Mass.) and is one of the 
handsomest pieces of property in the 
Berkshires. It is peculiarly fitting that 
this estate should be dedicated to the 
perpetuation of music in this country, 
since it was Mr. Dixey who conducted 
the first performance in concert form of 
Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’ before its first 
operatic performance in New York in 
1871. The concert took place in 
Mechanics Building, Boston. 

For several years it has been apparent 
to various observers that some sort of 
recreational development in the Berk- 
shire region of Stockbridge would be 
inevitable. The question was what type 
of development would be the most de- 
sirable. A partial answer appears to 
have been given last summer, when a 
slightly abbreviated edition of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, conducted by Serge 
Koussevitzky, gave a series of three 
concerts in Stockbridge on Aug. 13, 15 
and 16 under the auspices of a then 
newly organized Berkshire Festival 
Association, Gertrude Robinson Smith 
of New York and Stockbridge, presi- 
dent. The venture was _ tentative; 
“Holmwood”, the estate of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Emerson, being loaned for the 
occasion. 

Vastly encouraged by the response 
from music lovers all over the country, 
the committee in charge has felt justi- 
fied in carrying forward plans for a 
larger festival this year. With the en- 
thusiastic co-operation of Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky and the orchestra, a definite pro- 
gram of activity has been inaugurated, 
and this munificent gift of a permanent 
setting for an annual summer festival of 
music with the orchestra as the out- 
standing central unit is a major step to- 
ward the achievement of a goal in 
musical esthetics hitherto unattained in 
America. 


A Hawthorne Shrine 


Not only will the glorious country 
adjacent to “Tanglewood” be likely to 
excite the admiration of visitors, but 
the historical significance of the place 
itself will also lend unusual atmosphere 
to these music festivals, since it was 
here that Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote 
the “Tanglewood Tales” and it was 
here that he made the first rough 
sketches of “The House of The Seven 
Gables”’. 

A building to cost in the neighbor 
hood of $25,000, which shall be archi 
tecturally harmonious to its surround- 
ings, is to be erected to seat 5,000 and 
the gardens of the estate, surrounded by 
ancient hemlock hedges, will provide 
natural promenades during intermis- 
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A Winter View of ‘Tanglewood,’ the 200-Acre 


sions. It is interesting to note in con- 
nection with these gardens, that Mr. 
Dixey and his wife planned them to- 
gether, resorting to the good old- 
fashioned method of laying brown paper 
on the floor and plotting flower beds 
with a sturdy black pencil. 

It is too early for a discussion of 


RCA President Forersees No 
Conflict with Philharmonic- 
Symphony — Conductor Has 
Requested Two Public Con- 
certs After Radio Series 


N clarification of the circumstances 

surrounding the engagement of Ar- 
turo Toscanini for a series of American 
broadcasts, David Sarnoff, president of 
the Radio Corporation of America, held 
a press conference on Feb. 24 in which 
he disclosed details of the contract with 
the illustrious Italian conductor and 
answered questions put to him as to 
possible competition with the New 
York-Philharmonic Symphony. 

Mr. Toscanini will conduct the NBC 
Symphony in ten radio concerts in as 
many weeks next season, Mr. Sarnoff 
said. Beginning some time in Decem- 
ber, the concerts will be held in a large 
NBC studio with a seating capacity of 
1,500, to which an invited audience will 
be admitted free of charge. A special 
welcome may be extended to students of 
music in schools, colleges and conserva- 
tories, said Mr. Sarnoff. Otherwise 
tickets will be distributed through the 
usual channels. 

In addition to the radio broadcasts, 
Mr. Toscanini has requested that he be 
allowed to present two public concerts 
in Carnegie Hall as benefits for causes 
which he, himself, shall nominate 
These, presumably, will occur after the 
radio series is completed, according to 
Mr. Sarnoff, and also may be broadcast 
The contract with the Italian conductor 
is concerned with these performances 
only, said Mr. Sarnoff, and there have 
been no other or further commitments 
on either side. Mr. Toscanini will be 
paid $4,000 per concert 

The orchestra will be the regular 
NBC Symphony, now of forty-five mu- 
sicians, augmented for these broadcasts 
to approximately twice its size. All mat- 


Dixey Estate in the Berkshire Mountains, Recently Presented to the Boston Symphony for Its 


Summer Concerts 


works to be performed or program 
make-up in general, but as various ab- 
stract ideas take definite form, it be- 
comes increasingly apparent that the 
Boston Symphony, together with Dr. 
Koussevitzky, who is thoroughly alert 
to the dramatic possibilities of the situa- 
tion, are parties to the launching of an 
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ters relating to the programs and the 
artistic conduct of the performances will 
be entirely in the hands of the conduc- 
tor. It is understood that he is con- 
templating the presentation of certain 
large choral works such as Brahms’s 





David Sarnoff, President of RCA. Which is 
Sponsoring Tescanini's Return 
German’ Requiem and Beethoven’s 

Ninth Symphony. 

Apparently endeavoring to reassure 
those who have envisioned these broad- 
casts as a threat to the life and pros- 
perity of the Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Mr. Sarnoff was emphatic in stating 
that there is no imtention of entering 
upon any conflict with existing musical 
institutions there is any competi- 
tion,” he declared, “it will be only on the 
basis of musical excellence, and that 
should work to the advantage of all con- 
cerned.” A special effort will be made 
to avoid putting the Toscanini concerts 


artistic project with an individuality 
entirely its own and one which, so far 
as we are able to discern, is unique in 
the orchestral annals of this country. 
The season of 1937 will comprise six 
concerts, double the number given last 
year, and the dates are announced as 
Aug. 1, 5, 7, 8, 12 and 14. 


TL ma) 


on the air simultaneously with the Sun- 
day afternoon broadcasts of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. The day and hour 
have not yet been set. 

Mr. Sarnoff said that Mr. Toscanini 
would not be available for other ap- 
pearances during his NBC engagement. 
The broadcasts will be NBC sustaining 
programs without commercial sponsor- 
ship. 

“T’m sure that money is not involved as 
the central factor in this agreement,” Mr. 
Sarnoff said. “Mr. Toscanini, I under- 
stand, has been paid $5,000 a concert by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. He is 
interested in the radio public, and the re- 
sponse we have already received to our 
announcement of his return is eloquent evi- 
dence of the astonishing public interest.” 


Three New Native Works 
Are Heard in Washington 
(Continued from page 3) 





his daughter, Mary Bertha Shure, who 
died two years ago at the age of twenty. 
Named the ‘Berkie’ Symphony, after 
the daughter, it depicts the life of a 
child from the cradle to maturity. 

Mr. Stevens has held scholarships at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music in 
Baltimore for the last five years. Dur- 
ing that time he has composed much 
and has given several recitals in Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, and other cities. His 
piano concerto, completed in 1935, had 
been heard before in a two-piano ar- 
rangement, but never orchestrally until 
Feb. 17. 

Mabel Daniels, of Boston, was also 
a contributor to Dr. Kindler’s Ameri- 
can progtam. Her ‘Deep Forest’ opened 
the concert. 

The National Symphony gave another 
unusual concert on Feb. 14, when Lou- 
don Greenlees, Scottish baritone, gave 
Washington a first hearing of Gustav 
Mahler’s ‘Kindertotenlieder.’ Dr. Kind- 
ler also presented a performance of 
Scriabin’s ‘Le Divin Poeme’, the ‘Bran- 
denburg’ Concerto No. 2, and ‘Pastor- 
ale’, by J. S. Bach, 

Jay Watz 
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Bulgarian Opera Heard in Bratislava 


‘Zar Kalojan’ Produced in 
Danube City — Folk Material 
Serves Wladigeroff in Work 
of National Character 


BRATISLAVA, Feb. 4. 


This Czechoslovakian city on the 
Danube, in pre-war days the Hungarian 
Pressburg, about two hours by trolley 
from Vienna, has one of the most active 
operatic stages in Central Europe. In 
recent years some important premieres 
have taken place there, to which has 
just been added as a worthy successor 
the first performance of the opera ‘Zar 
Kalojan’ of the Bulgarian composer 
Pantscho Wladigeroff. The composer, 
who was born in 1899 in Schumen, 
Bulgaria, received his training under 
Paul Juon and Georg Schumann in Ber- 
lin. In 1918 he received the Mendels- 
sohn Prize for his Piano Concerto, Op. 
6. From 1921 to 1932 he functioned in 
Berlin as pianist and as musical collab- 
orator with Max Reinhardt. Since 1935 
he has been Professor at the Royal 
Academy of Music in Sofia (Bulgaria). 

In his creative work Wladigeroff has 
striven above all to clothe the musical 
tradition of his people in symphonic 
forms; Bulgarian folklore often serves 
as thematic material in his compositions ; 
even in his first opera, ‘Zar Kalojan’, 
he goes back to the native artistic mater- 
ial, and seeks to realize in a music 
drama a chapter of Bulgarian history 
out of the first half of the Thirteenth 
Century. The action of the opera cen- 
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PHILADELPHIA HAS A 


‘Il Maestro di Musica’ Given By 
Italo Americans — Civic 
Symphony Appears 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—The Italo 
American Philharmonic, Guglielmo Sa- 
batini, conductor, offered a program in 
the Stephen Girard Hotel on Feb. 7, 
which featured Pergolesi’s chamber- 
opera ‘Il Maestro di Musica’, given for 
the first time in America. In two acts, 
the opera calls for three characters, 
Lamberto, a singing teacher, sung by 
Fritz Kreuger, tenor; Lauretta, a vocal 
student and potential prima donna, 
taken by Marie Zara, soprano, and 
Colagianni, an impresario, sung by Ed- 
ward Rhein, bass-baritone. The libretto 
deals with the amorous and professional 
rivalry of Lamberto and Colagianni 
over Lauretta, who cleverly handles both 
gentlemen for the advancement of her 
professional career. A_ performance 
that was on the whole praiseworthy was 
secured under Mr. Sabatini’s direction. 
Although the music is now more than 
200 years old (the opera was first per- 
formed in Naples in 1731), its beauty of 
melody and line proved delectable. 

The Pergolesi work was preceded by 
Vivaldi’s Sinfonia No. 3, in G; Bach’s 
Concerto in C Minor for two claviers 
and strings, and the Fourth Branden- 
burg Concerto, in G for solo violin, two 
flutes and strings. The solo parts in the 
former were well played by Marion 
Dougherty and Ruth Oehler. Antonio 
Zungolo, Louis DiGiorgio, and Fer- 
nando Morrone, had the leading parts 
in the Brandenburg. 

Continuing its series of Sunday after- 
noon concerts in Irvine Auditorium, 
University of Pennsylvania, the Civic 





Scene from Wladigeroff’s ‘Zar Kalojan' as Presented in Bratislava 


ters about the love of the Czarina Maria 
for the captive Count Balduin. Czar 
Kalojan, returning from war, has the 
innocent Count killed: his faithless wife 
commits suicide. This rather primitive 
action is set in an animated framework 
of very excellent group effects of pro- 
cessions, national dances, etc., which af- 
ford abundant opportunity for musical 
development. The composer has thrown 
a precious mantle of spirited and in- 


PERGOLESI PREMIERE 


Symphony, major unit of the Federal 
Music Project here, was heard on Feb 
7 and 14. On the former date, J. W. F. 
Leman conducted a bill which listed 
Reznicek’s ‘Donna Dianna’ overture: 
Schumann’s fourth symphony, Strauss’s 
‘Emperor’ waltz, and numbers by Jarne- 
felt and W. W. Gilchrist. The soloist 
was Marguerite Barr MacClain, con- 
tralto, in arias from ‘La Favorita’, 
‘Samson’ and ‘Orfeo’ 

Arthur Fiedler, of Boston, appeared 
aS guest conductor on the 14th, securing 
excellent response from the Civic 
musicians and ardent applause. The 
program comprised Mozart’s ‘Impre- 
sario’ Overture, Brahms’s Second Sym- 
phony; a suite for string orchestra by 
Corelli; Tbert’s ‘Divertissement’, and the 
overture to “Tannhauser’. 

The Main Line Orchestra, Adolph 
Vogel, conductor, performed in the 
auditorium of the Lower Merion Junior 
High School, Ardmore, on Feb. 10, with 
Selma Amansky, soprano, as soloist. 
Orchestral items included Schubert’s 
‘Unfinished’ symphony: Dances from 
‘The Bartered Bride’. and string orches- 
tra arrangements of Bach’s ‘Come Sweet 
Death’ and ‘The Londonderry Air’ by 
Henri Elkan, Philadelphia musician. _ 

Wru1aM E. Sirs 





Hartman Appointed to Post at Munich 
Opera 

Bern, Feb. 15.—Rudolf Hartmann, 
leading stage manager of the State 
Opera in Berlin, has been appointed to 
a similar post at the State Opera in 
Munich under Clemens Krauss. He 
will also act as Krauss’s personal repre- 
sentative in all artistic questions that 
may arise during the latter’s absence. 
While Hartmann is not scheduled to 


tensified music about these variegated 
activities on the stage; his great ability 
reveals itself both in the highly artistic 
treatment of the vocal parts and in the 
mighty symphonic outbursts of the or- 
chestra. These characteristics of the 
work and the excellent performance un- 
der the baton of Karl Nedbal, supported 
by a splendid group of singers, pro- 
duced an important premiere of the 
opera Wit! REICH 


enter on his new duties until Septem- 
ber, he will have charge of the produc- 
tion of all revivals planned by Krauss 
for the present season. G. pF C. 





SAN CARLO OPERA FILLS 
SERIES IN LOS ANGELES 


Begins Fortnight Engagement on Fifth 
Month of Tour — Lists ‘L’Oracolo’ 
Performance 

Los Ancetes, Feb. 20.—The San 
Carlo Opera Company, now on the Pa- 
cific coast in the fifth month of its 
twenty-seventh transcontinental tour, is 
filling a fortnight engagement here 
which opened on Feb. 11 at the Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium. 

A two-and-a-half week’s engagement 
at the War Memorial Opera House will 
be inaugurated on Feb. 26. Twenty- 
three performances will be given during 
the engagement, and will include ‘L’- 
Oracolo’, principally as a vehicle for 
Mizi Koyke, Japanese soprano. 

Several new singers are included in 
the personnel. Coe Glade has been a 
guest singer since the opening of the 
second period of the 1936-1937 season, 
directly after Jan. 1. Leola Turner, a 
lyric soprano, is another new member 
of Mr. Gallo’s company: and Grace 
Angelau is singing mezzo-soprano roles 
this season. 

From California, Portland. Seattle. 
Victoria, Vancouver and Spokane will 
be visited; in those cities, the large 
motion picture theatres will be turned 
into opera houses for the San Carlo 
engagements. The eastward journey. 
by way of Denver and Kansas City to 
Chicago, where Mr. Gallo will have a 
spring season of one week, will bring 
the eight months’ tour to a close early 
in May 


BALLET PREMIERE 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Littlefield Dancers Give ‘Sleep- 
ing Beauty’—Troupe to 
Visit Europe 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—The first 
American performances of “The Sleep- 
ing Beauty’, choreography by Catherine 
Littlefield to the music of Tchaikovsky, 
were given in the Academy of Music 
here, before enthusiastic audiences on 
Feb. 11 and 12, by the Philadelphia 
Ballet Company, of which Miss Little- 
field is general director. The musical 
accompaniment was provided by the 
Curtis Symphony, Boris Goldovsky 
conducting. 

As treated in the scenario employed 
by Miss Littlefield, the action falls into 
a prologue and three acts which took 
three hours or more, the consensus of 
opinion here being that future produc- 
tions will gain in effectiveness through 
judicious and generous cutting. 

Generally considered Miss Little- 
field’s choreography was well conceived 
and appropriate to the scenario, and the 
manner in which it was carried out by 
soloists and ensemble showed the excel- 
lent capacities of the dancers and the 
careful preparation for the production. 
Miss Littlefield herself was seen as the 
Princess Aurora, doomed to sleep until 
awakened by Prince Desire, interpreted 
by Alexis Dolinoff. Some of the other 
soloists were Dorothie Littlefield, Joan 
McCracken, Karen Conrad, June 
Graham, Dania Krupska, Miriam Gold- 
en, Edward Caton, Thomas Cannon, 
Thomas Cusmina, Jack Poetteiger, and 
Carl Littlefield. Costumes were de- 
signed by Lee Gainsborough, young 
Philadelphia artist. 





European Tour Planned 


A European tour will take the organi- 
zation to Paris, Brussels, The Hague, 
London and other centres, during June 
and July of this year. The first Amer- 
ican ballet company to visit Europe, 
the Littlefield ensemble will appear in 
Paris on the formal invitation of the 
French government, performances to be 
given under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Exposition on Art and Technique 
in Modern Life, in the Theatre des 
Champs Elysees, from June 1 to 7. 

Some sixty members of the personnel 
will make the trip in addition to tech- 
nical advisers and Henri Elkan, musical 
adviser and conductor. All the major 
items of the companv’s repertoire are to 
be presented including ‘The Sleeping 
Beauty’ to music of Tchaikovsky: 
‘Daphnis and Chloe’ and ‘Bolero’ to 
Ravel’s music; ‘Soirée Galante’ to music 
of Chopin, and two new American 
ballets now in course of preparation, 
which will be given their premieres in 
April at a Philadelphia performance. 
The music for one of these has been 
written by Tibor Serly, young Hun- 
garian-American composer, to a 
scenario based on an episode of the 
American Revolution. 

WittraMm E. Smita 





Italian Harpsichordist Decorated by 
Academy 


Rome, Feb. 15.—After lengthy tour of 
the Orient and the Balkan states, Cor- 
radina Mola, Italian harpsichordist. 
has been decorated by the Roval Acad- 
emy of Italy in the presence of the King 
Signora-Mola has been applauded at 2 
number of concerts in Paris. 


E. J. P. 
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‘Bartered Bride’ 


Popular Smetana Opera Pre- 
sented in Holland by Troupe 
from Prague National Opera 
Under Auspices of Dutch Wag- 
ner Society—Entire Produc- 
tion Brought from Czech 
Capital 

By Dr. PAUL STEFAN 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, Feb. 15. 


I; seems difficult to believe that a 
large European city, famous for its 
music, had not heard such a popu- 
lar opera as Smetana’s “The Bartered 
Bride.’ In the Smetana exhibition in 
Leitomischl, the birthplace of the com- 
poser, two years ago, and now in the 
Prague Smetana Museum, there is a 
world map on which in red are desig- 
nated those places which have already 
heard this masterpiece. Such red points 
are to be found practically everywhere. 
But there are still some gaps. Amster- 
dam has, like all Holland, many concerts, 
but no resident opera, and that explains 
the fact of “The Bartered Bride’ not hav- 
ing been heard there. Only on rare oc- 
casions do itinerant troupes visit the 
Dutch metropolis. 

There is, however, in Amsterdam, 
the Wagner Society (‘Wagner-vereeni- 
ging’), which has been in existence fo1 
over fifty years, and which was started 
with an endowment capital of a million 
Dutch gulden. This society was intend- 
ed originally to make the works of 
Wagner known in Holland in their stage 
form, but later, in addition to Wagner 
operas, others were presented as well, 
from those of Gluck down to the con- 
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STOCK RETURNS TO 


Conductor Welcomed Back 
After Vacation — Lange 
Leads Novelties 


REDERICK STOCK returned from 

a month’s vacation to make his re- 
appearance at the Tuesday concert of 
the Chicago Symphony on Feb. 9 and 
the week-end concerts of Feb. 11 and 
12. Josef Hofmann appeared as soloist 
at both concerts. The program for Feb. 
9 was: 


> . A RP ES ET TP eee Handel-Harty 

Six Variations on a Russian Theme: 
ys Bows cédavesevoececes by Artsiboucheff 
Ok. peppers etre? ac by Wihtol 
OY Serr ere by Liadoff 
Mn MaWe eee b.dacs ean by Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Mh tiie 6 6606060 cdceesceun eens by Sokoloff 
a PP eee by Glazounoff 
Symphony No. 1, Op. 10...... Shostakovitch 

Concerto for Piano, A Minor, Op. 54 
Schumann 


Mr. Hofmann 


As is the yearly custom, Mr. Stock 
was enthusiastically welcomed back to 
the podium he has occupied so long, 
faithfully, and efficiently. He was in the 
best of moods, and the orchestra re- 
sponded in kind. Handel’s ‘Water Music’ 
received a performance crisp, clean, and 
in the finest classical vein. The six 
variations contributed by various Rus- 
sian composers were entertaining if 
nothing more, and entertainment is a 
factor by no means to be despised in 
concert programs. The First Symphony 
of Shostakovitch has endeared itself, if 
the term may be used of an art so 
uncompromising, to symphony audiences 
through several recent hearings, and 
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Finale of ‘The Bartered Bride’ as Staged in Amsterdam 


Richard Strauss. 

It was naturally a considerable un- 
dertaking to bring the whole troupe and 
the production, even the revolving stage, 
to Amsterdam. A great deal of organiz- 
ing had to be done, but it was success- 
fully accomplished, and the two per- 
formances announced for Jan. 27 and 28 
were sold out days in advance. They 
could hardly have been exceeded in 
glamor. All the official world of Am- 
sterdam, as well as the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of Czechoslovakia in Hol- 
land, were patrons, and attended in large 


temporary composer, 


PODIUM IN CHICAGO 


again was clamorously received for an 
excellent performance and an eloquent 
message. 

Mr. Hofmann ot course read the 
Schumann Concerto superlatively, treat- 
ing it with a disarming lightness and 
grace, and subjugating its sentimental 
elements to a not distasteful minimum. 

Mr. Hofmann chose another standard 
work of the repertoire, Beethoven’s 
‘Emperor’ Concerto, for his appearance 
on Feb. 11 and 12, and Mr. Stock again 
listed a Russian symphony, this time 
Miaskowsky’s Sixth. The program: 


Overture, ‘In der Natur’..... ....Dvorak 
Symphony No. 6, E Flat Minor, Op. 23 


Miaskowsky 
Concerto for Piano, No. 5, E Fiat Major, 
GA Feats rivdncsaueGeonete ...Beethoven 
Mr. Hofmann 
Though Mr. Stock had originally 


programmed the less well known Fifth 
Symphony of Miaskowsky, something— 
said to have been the non-arrival of the 
orchestral parts—caused the Sixth to be 
performed instead. The change was by 
no means unwelcome, for Mr. Stock has 
made this work as peculiarly his own as 
he has certain of the Brahms and 
Strauss repertoire, and projected a 
reading of deep emotional import. As a 
neutral introduction to the highly active 
and stirring symphony, Dvorak’s ‘In der 
Natur’ served well enough, though it is 
curious to note how, season by season, 
this well-sounding music becomes more 
and more meaningless. 

Mr. Hofmann played the ‘Emperor’ 
Concerto impeccably, in unquestionable 
taste, with authority, but with a strange 
lack of enthusiasm oor impulsive 


numbers. The orchestra was that of 
the Concertgebouw. 

The characteristic feature of these 
Prague performances was the text it- 
self, not merely because it was the orig- 
inal language of the composition, but 
also because the style of it permitted 
the most natural playing by the singers 
and brought out the native atmosphere 
of the music. The artists from Prague 
played exceedingly naturally, with ex- 
pression, simply, and, above all, almost 
from first to last, merrily, to which, to 
be sure, the whirling tempi of the con 


eloquence. 

Hans Lange presented another of his 
interesting programs, this time without 
a soloist, at the concerts of Feb. 4 and 
5. The program: 

Sinfonie No. 3, C Major, for String Orch- 

estra and cembalo.........C. P. E. Bach 


(First performance in Chicago) 
‘The Afternoon of a Faun’, ‘Nuages’, ‘Fetes’, 


Debussy 
‘Once Upon a Time’: Five Fairy Tales for 
a RT er ee Rogers 


(First performance in Chicago) 
Symphony No. 4, E Minor, Op. 98. . Brahms 
Mr. Lange must be given extreme 
credit for his efforts to enlarge the 
concert repertoire in a day when it 
shows more than ever, because of prima- 
donna conductors with a limited reper- 
tiore, a tendency to meaningless repe- 
tition of over-familiar material. It is 
strange that such lovely music as that 
of Carl Philip Emanuel Bach should 
appear so rarely on symphony programs, 
and Mr. Lange is to be thanked for his 
revival of this interesting work. Ber- 
nard Rogers’s ‘Once Upon A Time’ is a 
clever and charming little suite, full of 
melody and deftly orchestrated, but it 
followed too closely upon the heels of 
a similar work recently presented by 
Mr. Iturbi to arouse much enthusiasm. 

Mr. Lange is at his best in such music 
as the three Debussy items, where his 
passion for perfection of delicate detail 
resulted in exquisite performances. This 
same attention to detail sometimes held 
up the larger progress of Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony, though at the close 
he was the recipient of a prolonged 
ovation from a public with whom, in a 
brief time, he has deeply ingratiated 
himself. 


ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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for First Time 


ductor, Talich, contributed not a little. 
The chorus and ballet deserve especial 
mention ; the production was simple, but 
genuinely picturesque, and in the origi- 
nal language. Presentations of the 
Wagner Society take place perhaps four 
or five times a year and are always very 
popular. 

rhis time the Wagner-vereeniging, of 
which Consul Tienhoven is president 
and Dr. Paul Cronheim managing sec- 
retary, decided to present “The Bartered 
Bride’ which, so far as could be re- 
membered, had never been given in 
Amsterdam. With the idea of having 
as nearly as possible the true at- 
mosphere of the original, the National 
Theater of Prague was invited to give 
guest performances. The Prague organ- 
ization had a short time before brought 
out a re-studied production of the work 
with completely new staging, having all 
the magic of an old Bohemian village. 
Quite excellent were the soloists, par- 
ticularly Ota Horakova as Marzhenka, 
the tenor Blazicek as Yanyik, the bass 
Mandaus as Kezal, and Jaroslav Gleich 
as Vazhek. 


Original Native Atmosphere 


The opera as played by the Prague 
troupe is something quite different from 
the work which on the stages of other 
countries has taken on a sort of cos- 
mopolitan aspect. The German transla- 
tion by Kalbeck raises it into such an 
elevated sphere that one can scarcely 
recognize the original in it at all any 
more. So much the more is the Amster- 
dam Wagner Society to be commended 
for having acquainted the Dutch people 
with that original. 

The reception of ‘The Bartered Bride’ 
and of the Prague troupe was the most 
enthusiastic imaginable. The author of 
this article was invited to give a lecture 
a few days before the performances as 
an introduction to the work. He ex- 
panded his subject to include an attempt 
at an interpretation of all Czech music 
and culture in its main features. After 
the lecture a few records of excerpts 
from the opera were played. 





Margaret Halstead Wed to 
Anthony Mason 

Halstead, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera and daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Halstead, was 
married on Feb. 6 to Anthony Mason. 
The marriage was solemnized at St. 
Mathews Church, Bedford Hills, N. Y., 
by the Rev. Arthur Ketchum. Miss 
Halstead, who has been a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera for the past five 
years, will continue her professional ac- 
tivities. Mr. Mason is a graduate of 
Harvard University, and is vice-presi- 
dent of the Victor Steel Products Corp., 
and president of the Comaro Realties 
Corp., of this city. The couple will re- 
side in New York. 


Margaret 





Twentieth Season of Museum Concerts 
to Continue 


The twentieth season of free concerts 
given at the Metropolitan Museum un- 
der the direction of David Mannes will 
be continued in March with four Satur- 
day evening concerts by a symphony 
orchestra. The dates will be March 6, 
13, 20, and 27, and the hour 8 P.M. The 
March series is made possible by gifts 
from Mr. and Mrs. George Blumenthal, 
Edward S. Harkness, John A. Roebling, 
and the Juilliard Musical Foundation. 
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CONDUCTOR TOURS 
AUSTRALIAN CITIES 


Dr. Sargent Leads Orchestral 
and Choral Works — Ballet 
Is Present 


MELBOURNE, Australia, Feb. 10.— 
Visiting Australia as guest conductor 
for the National Broadcasting Commis- 
sion, Dr. Malcolm Sargent directed 
many orchestral and choral perform- 
ances in the five capital cities, and by 
his energy, enthusiasm, and determina- 
tion did much to stimulate and to 
strengthen the musical activities of the 
Commonwealth. In his orchestral pro- 
grams the English conductor adhered, 
with few exceptions, to the standard 
repertoire. Mozart, Brahms, Dvorak, 
and Sibelius provided the staple fare in 
Melbourne and Sydney, but if the items 
hinted of routine, the same could not 
be said of the method of performance. 
In his efforts to obtain virile and con- 
vincing interpretations Dr. Sargent 
spared neither himself nor his players. 
Clear-sighted, dynamic, a lover of vivid 
color and of neatly articulated rhythms, 
he handled his forces with persuasive 
tact, impressed a magnetic personality 
alike upon musicians and the general 
public, gave good advice to students and 
to young professionals, and paid high 
tribute to the initiative and capacity 
of the orchestral players in each of the 
States. Elgar’s ‘Dream of Gerontius’— 
for which a specially constituted choir 
had undergone three months of intense 
preliminary rehearsal under the baton 
of an Australian musician, Mr. George 
English—represented the artistic pin- 
nacle of Dr. Sargent’s season in Mel- 
bourne. Conductor, singers, and the 
Melbourne Symphony gave of their best, 
and achieved an interpretation notable 
for delicacy, proportion, and poise. 


Interest Centres in Ballet 


The closing weeks of 1936 brought 
the regulation performances of oratorio 
and the usual succession of students’ 
concerts. Popular interest in Melbourne 
centered in the season of Russian ballet, 
presented under the artistic direction of 
Leon Woizikowsky, by members of 
Colonel de Basil’s Monte Carlo Com- 
pany. This was a laudable venture 
which gave useful experience to many 
promising young dancers, introduced 
several ballets unfamiliar to Melbourne 
audiences, permitted traveled balleto- 
manes to renew acquaintance with the 
virile art of Woizikowsky, and created 
such public interest in the art of the 
dance as resulted in a continuously 
“sold-out” theatre. Of the experienced 
members of the company, Antonova, 
Hoyer, and Unger did distinguished 
work. Helene Kirsova displayed grace 
and unfailing good style; and the debu- 
tante, Sonia Woizikowski, exhibited the 
beginnings of a strong and purposeful 
technique. For discriminating music 
lovers the season was unfortunately 
marred by poor orchestral support. 

Bippy ALLEN 





Atlantic City Selects New Song as 
Resort Anthem 


At antic City, Feb. 20.—The result 
of a resolution passed during a meeting 
of the City Commission on Jan. 14, the 
song ‘Atlantic City By the Sea’ written 
by Vincent E. Speciale to a text by 
Alma E. Price, which was not awarded 
the $1,000 prize in the contest held last 
summer for an official local song, has 
now been adopted as the resort’s official 
anthem. 
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Violinist Is Also Cartoonist 


Hieeenentnennenneny 





Like Caruso, and one or two other musi- 
cal celebrities of the recent past, Manuel 
Quiroga, the Spanish violinist now touring 
in America, has gifts as a cartoonist. The 
sketches shown here of Iturbi, Segovia and 
Quiroga himself are from his pen. 





AMERICAN MUSIC IS 
PLAYED IN OAKLAND 


San Francisco Symphony Gives 
Gershwin Program—Local 
Forces in Hanson Work 

OAKLAND, CAL., Feb. 20.—The San 
Francisco Symphony, Pierre Monteux 
conducting, gave a concert in Harmon 
Gymnasium at the University of Cali- 
fornia, in January—the first of two for 
this semester. George Gershwin was 
the popular soloist and drew a record 
house, the student element largely domi- 
nating. The orchestra gave a dignified 
reading of Beethoven’s Fifth and from 
then on the concert was Gershwin’s. His 
Piano Concerto, four movements from 
the ‘Porgy and Bess’ Suite, and Rhap- 
sody in Blue were heard, with the com- 
poser conducting the suite. An encore 
was given at the close in true Gershwin 
piano style. 

A few nights later, the Oakland Sym- 
phony, Orley See, conductor, presented 
a highly successful concert at Oakland 
Auditorium. Another American com- 
poser, Howard Hanson, was represented 
by his ‘Romantic’ Symphony, which was 
given a sympathetic and vital reading. 
It seemed particularly fitting for this 
young group of musicians to play, and 
although this is only its second hearing 
hereabouts, it received considerable ac- 
claim. Esther Anderson, dramatic so- 
prano, delighted in arias, with orches- 
tral accompaniment, from ‘Aida’ and 
‘Carmen.’ A Mozart Overture and 
Liszt’s ‘Les Preludes’ completed the 
well-balanced program. 

Ernst Bacon, San Francisco’s super- 
visor of WPA music, brought his or- 
chestra to Oakland to collaborate with 
the San Francisco Municipal chorus 
in giving his new cantata for two solo 
voices, chorus and orchestra. This had 
been written by special order of the 
San Francisco chorus. In modern vein, 
it is an interesting work. The orchestra 
was also heard in Beethoven’s ‘Coriola- 
nus’ Overture and Symphony No. 1. 

The latter part of January Oakland’s 
WPA supervisor, Gastone Usigli, pre- 
sented the project’s chorus and orchestra 
in a memorable performance of Men- 
delssohn’s ‘St. Paul’. Good diction on 
part of soloists and chorus reflected 
credit on the choral conductor, John 
Fuerbringer. Soloists were Nelle Rass- 















mussen, Vesta Burroughs, Leroy Burge, 
Mervyn Kaney and William Petersen. 

On Feb. 3 the Ballet Russe appeared 

in Oakland Auditorium as a benefit for 
the Motion Picture Research Council. 
ADELYN FLEMING 


FLOOD CANCELS EVENTS 








Louisville Concerts and Recitals Cur- 
tailed by Recent Damage 

LovulIsvILLE, Ky., Feb. 20.—The musi- 
cal activities of Louisville have been 
crippled by the greatest calamity in her 
history, the flood. Not only the west- 
ern residential section, but the whole- 
sale and retail business districts, in 
which were located the theatres and 
auditoriums in which concerts are usu- 
ally held, were inundated. 

The Municipal Auditorium at Fourth 
and Kentucky Streets was under water 
almost to the level of the stage, and the 
console of the great organ is thought to 
be a complete ruin. Carpets and seats 
will have to be replaced, and much 
painting and repair work done. This 
has necessitated the cancellation or post- 
ponement of the last pair of concerts by 
the Cincinnati Symphony, the Ted 
Shawn dancers, the Monte Carlo ballet, 
the last two concerts and the ballet per- 
formance by the Louisville Civic Arts 
group, the University orchestral con- 
certs, and a number of theatrical attrac- 
tions. 

The Women’s Club auditorium was 
damaged less than the municipal build- 
ing, but it was necessary to postpone the 
concert of José Iturbi, which was sched- 
uued for Jan. 27. However, it is hoped 
that this auditorium may be put in 
shape for the Rose Bampton recital on 
April 5. These last mentioned were at- 
tractions offered by the Louisville Com- 
munity Concert Association. H. P. 


PITTSBURGH FORCES 
PRESENT LEHMANN 


Soloist Sings Works of Wagner, 
Strauss—String Orchestra 
Heard 


PittspurGH, Feb. 20.—The Pitts- 
burgh Symphony’s monthly concert of- 
fered Lotte Lehmann as soloist. With 
her superb musicianship she gave us a 
rare reading of the Beethoven ‘Fidelio’ 
aria, and two scenes from Wagner, 
‘Elsa’s Dream’ and ‘Dich Teure Halle’ 
from ‘Tannhaiiser’.. Two songs of 
Strauss, ‘Zuegnung’ and ‘Staendchen’, 
followed. The orchestra played Sibeli- 
us’s Fifth Symphony, Debussy’s ‘Fetes’ 
and ‘L’Apres-midi d’un Faune’ and the 
Weinberger ‘Schwanda’ Polka and 
Fugue. 

The Young Men’s and Women’s He- 
brew Association Choral Society under 
Harvey B. Gaul’s direction gave its 
first concert of the winter, introducing 
many excellent Hebrew songs. Pescha 
Kagan, pianist, was soloist, playing 
works of Chopin, Brahms, and Scarlatti, 
and Beethoven’s ‘Appassionata’ Sonata. 

The Trudi Schoop Ballet was May 
Beegle’s offering, and delighted one of 
the winter’s largest audiences in Syria 
Mosque. Paul Doguereau, French pian- 
ist, and Paris Conservatory prize win- 
ner, gave a recital in Carnegie Music 
Hall after an absence of some ten years. 
Bach, the Schumann ‘Kreisleriana’, 
Brahms Intermezzi, and works from 
Debussy, Fauré, and Chopin made the 
program. 

The Pittsburgh Civic String Orches- 
tra, under Harvey B. Gaul, gave a 
concert with Alberto Casabona, violin- 
ist, as soloist. The latter played a 
Vivaldi concerto, with the ensemble, and 
later the Chausson ‘Poéme’, and works 
of Sarasate and Wieniawski, to the ac 
companiment of Homer Wickline. 

The Art Society’s reception brought 
Georges Enesco and Felix Salmond 
Both violinist and ’cellist were in excel 
lent form. Enesco offered his new so- 
nata for ‘cello and piano, playing the 
piano part himself. It is not so direct 
nor compact a work as the violin sonata 
played last by Menuhin, but has an 
air of improvisation which we found 
extremely intimate. This was Sal- 
mond’s first Pittsburgh appearance, and 
he earned his hearty welcome with 
wishes for an early return. 

A Pushkin celebration has been or- 
ganized by Carnegie Tech, Duquesne 
University, Mt. Mercy College, Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, and Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, with Alexis 
Tcherkassky, baritone ; Earl Wild, ‘pian- 
ist; Dr. Marshall Bidwell, municipal or- 
ganist; and the orchestra of Carnegie 
Tech under J. Vick O’Brien as partici- 
pants. Boris Brasol, translator of Push- 
kin’s works, made the address. 

The Tuesday Musical Club’s most 
important meeting, dedicated to the com 
posers of the club, showed an exceed- 
ingly fine group of songs, piano works 
and ensemble numbers from Bessie 
Hinebaugh, Gladys W. Fisher, Alice 
Stempel, Mildred Gardner, Madeleine 
Emich, and Helen Roessing. The club 
string orchestra was led by Ruth Tho 
burn Knox. Edward Williams, bari- 
tone, and Viola Byrgerson, contralto, 
with the composers accompanying, were 
soloists. J. Frep LissFet 





The Mannheim Opera House in the 
near future will bring out a hitherto 
unperformed and unpublished opera by 
Lortzing entitled ‘Caramo’. 
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Dear Musical America: 


If you consult the New York Herald 
Tribune's Sunday music page as regu- 
larly as you ought to do, no doubt you 
know all about the letter which your 
former editor, A. Walter Kramer, wrote 
to Lawrence Gilman on the subject of 
‘Caponsacchi’, and Mr. Gilman’s reply 
thereto. 

Not for worlds would I attempt to 
say who had the better of the argument, 
but being aware of some of the prob- 
lems that confront the music editors of 
our newspapers, I can imagine that 
friend Gilman was very grateful to 
friend Kramer for politely taking him 
to task, since it placed in his hands the 
material for a lively and timely Sunday 
article. And that, you can be sure, is 
something even the most erudite and 
resourceful of commentators is likely to 
have need of, now and then 

To attempt to quote for you even 
parts of the letter and the reply, would 
require more space than I have at my 
disposal and might lead to some unin- 
tentional garbling. It is enough, I think, 
to summarize both sides in a sentence 
to the effect that your former editor 
expressed surprise that a critic he ad- 
mired should dismiss so curtly a work 
in which certain specified merits were to 
be found; and that the critic, by way oi 
a rejoinder which invoked the processes 
of logic (the while it expressed the fear 
that his correspondent had not been 
greatly swayed thereby), arrived at a 
conclusion that here was just another 
instance of an attempt to substitute for 
the opinion of one man the opinion of 


another. Each generously recognized 
the other’s right to have such an 
opinion. But, as is usual in such cases, 


it was the newspaper that had the final 
say. 
S: &-s 


Over a good many years I have noted 


with particular interest the criticism 
visited on American operas. If I have 
found reason to take exception to it, it 
has not been on the ground of over- 
severity but that of inconsistency. There 
has been a seesawing between severity 
and mildness which, it would appear to 
me, could only indicate one thing. And 
that is: the critics, or some of them, 
are not quite comfortable in their own 
minds as to what their course of action 
should be when a new American work 
is put before them. Should they be in- 
lulgent, for the sake of encouraging 
American art? Or should they speak out 
in precisely the same terms that they 
would use if the new work were one 
imported from abroad? 
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So much is to be said on both sides 
of this issue, in view of the acknowl- 
edged difficulties confronting the Ameri- 
can composer, that it is in no sense 
surprising if individual reviewers are 
swayed in different ways on different 
occasions. The ordinarily human critic 
is likely to want the American composer 
to succeed. He at least doesn’t relish 
being an obstacle to that success. But 
if he goes out of his way to write kind 
words that don’t quite square with his 
inner convictions —or, as more often 
may be the case, if he escapes a flat 
statement of those convictions as the re- 
sult of setting up temporarily a special 
set of standards for an American work, 
there may be left an irritation, a sort of 
rankling within him because he wasn’t 
quite as honest as he feels he might have 
been, that will cause him to explode 
and write more drastically than he 
would otherwise have done, the next 
time he hears an American work that 
doesn’t measure up to the standards he 
ordinarily applies. 

Something of this kind has happened, 
I suspect, more than once in the past, 
though not necessarily in connection 
with opera. An earnest and probably 
commendable desire to give some 
American work “the break”, so to speak, 
has reacted against a subsequent Amer- 
ican work which was perhaps neither 
better nor worse. Kramer, as you may 
have noted, expresses it as his personal 
opinion that ‘Caponsacchi’ is the best 
American opera so far. I can remember 
hearing that said of Cadman’s ‘Shane- 


wis’, Hadley’s ‘Cleopatra’s Night’, 
Taylor’s ‘Peter Ibbetson’ and its pre- 
decessor, “The King’s Henchman’; 


Gruenberg’s ‘Emperor Jones’ and Han- 
son’s ‘Merry Mount’. It was even said 
of ‘In the Pasha’s Garden’ by the 
speaker (wasn’t it Henry Hadley?) who 
presented the composer with a medal 
before the curtain at the premiere! 
Personally, I am inclined to think 
Parker’s ‘Mona’ would stand as good a 
chance as any if given a revival that was 
adequately cast. But, on second thought, 
l am not clamoring for it. 
* * * 


If we really must be candid, I must 
confess to a notion that the retrospective 
verdicts of those very critics who wrote 
encouragingly of one or another of past 
American operas probably would not 
hearten any impresario to sink a large 
sum into a fresh production, such as 
from time to time is given various other 
works that have been out of the reper- 
toire. Until some real enthusiasm is 
to be found surviving the disappearance 
from the active list of an American 
work—enthusiasm either on the part of 
the reviewers or of a considerable num- 
ber of subscribers —it can scarcely be 
contended that American opera really 
has “arrived”. 

How it is to “arrive” without some 
sort of helping hand, troubles the re- 
viewers, I am inclined to think, in 
much the same way that it troubles 
composers and producers. But they find 
they can’t be both propagandist and 
judge, and if now and again one of 
them swings a little too far in the 
direction of the former he is likely to 
swing back a little heavily the other 
way. 

Personally—though I expect to have 
some of my best friends tell me I am 
talking through my hat—I thought that 
on poor, weak ‘Pasha’s Garden’ were 
poured vials of wrath and sarcasm that 
were by no means entirely of its own 


making. And as between five such 
works as ‘Cleopatra’s Night’, ‘The 
King’s Henchman’, ‘Peter Ibbetson’, 


“Merry Mount’ and Caponsacchi’, not to 
go back any further, I wonder whether 


certain wide swings of opinion were 
not, in fact, accessions and recessions of 
a desire to recognize native talent, on 
the one hand, and a weaker or stronger 
insistence on utter impartiality on the 
other. 

Entirely aside from the relative merits 
of these works, with which, luckily, I 
am not at present concerned, I think a 
graph showing curves of cordiality, now 


\CHERZANDO 
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was his much publicized farewell con- 
cert of last year, which, as you will 
remember was a special event and not 
the last regular subscription concert; 
together with the apparent burning oi 
the conductor’s American bridges at 
that time. Also in the picture was 
something which had, or had not been 
done, with regard to an earlier bid for 
the conductor’s services that paralleled 
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"Can't somebody stop him?" 


upward, now downward, on the part of 
individual reviewers might be illuminat- 
ing. 

x * * 

Back from his more or less secret 
European mission, the outcome of which 
was the engagement of Toscanini to 
conduct the much-discussed series of 
broadcasts that either will or will not 
constitute a threat to the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony—see the New 
York Times editorial page for the one 
view, the Sunday music page of that 
same paper for the other—Samuel Chot- 
zinofft, so one of my imps informs me, 
is asking what all the shooting is about. 

“T thought I was doing a good deed”, 
he was overheard to remark. “But from 
some of the things being said you would 
think I was trying to smuggle in another 


Al Capone!” 
* * *” 


At this writing The Post critic has 
been back from Europe several days and 
no one of the news syndicates has an- 
nounced the exclusive rights to a serial 
on his adventures. Mr. Chotzinoff 
himself, instead of detailing in his home- 
coming Saturday article just how the 
maestro looked when he affixed his 
signature, described the scenery he saw 
at La Scala when he paid $5 to hear a 
performance of ‘La Bohéme’ there. 

+ * * 


From the other side of the wide 
Atlantic, meanwhile comes a tale of a 
certain warmth on the part of the great 
conductor as having something to do 
with his decision to come back to 
America. This warmth, so the story 


goes, was under the collar rather than 
In some way connected with it 


the vest. 


the one taken to Europe by the Post 
critic, but which had been made through 
other channels. How wide of the mark 
these whisperings from my European 
informant may be, I wouldn't venture to 
say. Above all things, I don’t want to 
get us all entangled in official denials of 
something that hasn’t ever been said, 
at least out loud. Off the record, Mr. 
Chotzinoff himself has let it be known, 
in the course of casual conversation, that 
Toscanini was very insistent on the 
point that he would do nothing to em- 
barrass or trouble the Philharmonic. 
Curious, therefore, that some of the 
players in that cherished orchestra 
should be saying what they are reported 
to be saying whenever there is a huddle 
outside or inside the doors of Carnegie 
Hall. Anyway, “Chotzi” liked the Scala 


scenery. 
* * * 


As for Toscanini himself, he might 
take comfort—assuming that he needs 
it—in the lines which Gilbert put into 
the mouth of the head jailor and assis- 
tant tormentor of his ‘Yeomen of the 
Guard’. Quoth Wilfred with becom- 
ing modesty: “I have been woo'd 
boldly, timidly, tearfully, shyly — by 
direct assault, by suggestion, by implica- 
tion, by inference, and by innuendo”. 
There seems to be more of implication, 
inference and innuendo in the air, en- 
tirely aside from the wooing in this 
particular case, than there is of direct 
assault, agrees your 


—— 
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OPERA: 


Ax from the revivals of ‘Norma’ 
and ‘Gioconda’, reviewed  else- 
where in this issue, the Metropolitan 
Opera fortnight was marked by the 
opening of the Wagner matinee cycle 
and the debuts of three singers, Gina 
Cigna in ‘Aida’, Bidi Sayao in ‘Manon’ 
and John Brownlee in ‘Rigoletto’. Re- 
turning to assume familiar roles were 
Josephine Antoine as Gilda, Karin 
Branzell as Erda, Fricka, Brangane 
and Magdalene in the season’s first “Die 
Meistersinger’. This last also brought 
Charles Kullmann’s initial assumption of 
the role of Walther and Karl Laufkot- 
ter’s first David. Helen Jepson and 
Eidé Noréna were heard for the first 
time in the ‘Tales of Hoffmann’. 


‘Lohengrin’ Repeated 

The performance of ‘Lohengrin’ at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on the evening 
of Feb. 5 thoroughly pleased—and deserv- 
edly so—a large audience. Lauritz Mel- 
chior as Lohengrin and Elisabeth Rethberg 
as Elsa were in excellent voice, and their 
projections of their respective roles were 
effective indeed. Effective too, both vo- 
cally and dramatically, were the King 
Henry of Ludwig Hoffmann, the Telra- 
mund of Julius Huehn, and the Ortrud of 
Marjorie Lawrence. George Cehanovsky 
was the King’s Herald. Mr. de Abravanel 
conducted. 2. 


Gina Cigna Makes Debut In 
Title Role of Aida 


The debut of Gina Cigna revivified 
“Aida’ on the afternoon of Feb. 6. This 
was the first North American appearance 
of a soprano who has been high in the 
favor of audiences at La Scala and who 
was chosen by Respighi to create the prin- 
cipal role in his ‘La Fiamma’. Of French 
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Three New Singers Enter Metropolitan Casts 





extraction, she came to the Metropolitan 
with the European and South American 
reputation of being one of the foremost 
singers of Italian opera developed since 
the World War. 

If the debut lacked the elements that go 

to make a sensation, Mme. Cigna yet left 
a distinctly favorable first impression. Her 
experience and sound routine were evi- 
dent from her first entrance. She sang 
smoothly and easily and with dramatic 
effect. Her acting was well considered 
and in its technical details well executed. 
Her personality was an engaging one, if not 
of the flashier or more dominating kind. 
In appearance she was one of the more 
acceptable of daughters of Ethiopia, a 
woman of good stature and bearing. The 
voice came to the ears as one of good 
quality and well produced, if not of ex- 
ceptional volume or altogether steady. Her 
highest notes were her best and carried 
well in the ensembles. She was received 
with great enthusiasm and was called be- 
fore the curtain many times, both alone 
and with her companion artists. 
_ Of the others, Giovanni Martinelli was 
in particularly good voice as Radames, 
Bruna Castagna sang and acted Amneris 
with conviction, Carlo Morelli was a reso- 
nant Amonasro, Ezio Pinza an impressive 
Ramfis and Norman Cordon a Pharoah of 
a dignity appropriate to his elevation both 
as a monarch and an individual. Ettore 
Panizza conducted. O 


Changes of Cast for ‘Rigoletto’ 


The season’s third ‘Rigoletto’, on Feb. 
6 brought back Josephine Antoine to the 
role of Gilda and Charles Kullmann to 
that of the Duke, with Lawrence Tibbett 
reappearing in the part of the jester. Miss 
Antoine substituted on short notice for 
Eidé Noréna, who was ill. The young 
soprano’s delivery of ‘Caro Nome’ evoked 





long and hearty applause. Her singing was 


HUPOEL LO UEOU NE HRPWERE DENTIN cre ey OMHeTE 


Matinee Wagner Performances Begin 


The first of the Metropolitan’s two Wag- 
mer cycles was inaugurated with ‘Das 
Rheingold’ on the afternoon of Feb. 2. 
Though the dominating figures of the cast 
were singers who had appeared in the 
same roles in other ‘Rheingolds’ of the re- 





New York Times Studio 


Artrur Bodanzky, Conductor of the Matinee 
Wagner Cycle 


cent past, there was a new Fricka in Ger- 
trud Riinger, also an unfamiliar Mime in 
Karl Laufkétter. Karin Branzell returned 
to the company as Erda and was one of 
those who contributed most to the general 
excellence of the performance. The Swed- 
ish contralto’s achievement of ‘Weiche, 
Wotan’ had the depth and richness of tone 
to make the Erda scene the most mem- 
orable of the afternoon. The noble Wotan 
of Friedrich Schorr had the superior quali- 


ties it long has possessed, though he has 
given the ‘Abendlich strahit’ a_ richer 
sonority at other times. 

Mme. Riinger’s Fricka was a poised and 
well-conceived impersonation, if badly cos- 
tumed and of only moderate effectiveness in 
song. Mr. Laufkétter’s Mime was adroitly 
drawn and Mr. Habich’s Alberich was 
again an exceptional achievement in malig- 
nance. Réné Maison’s Loge, first disclosed 
last year, remains one of the most convinc- 
ing of recent seasons. The Giants, Fasolt 
and Fafner, were particularly well sung by 
Ludwig Hofmann and Emanuel List. The 
Donner of Julius Huehn, the Froh of Hans 
Clemens and the Freia of Dorothee Man- 
ski were competent. 

One of the least satisfactory elements of 
the performance was the ensemble of the 
Rhine maidens, Stella Andreva, Irra Petina 
and Doris Doe, whose voices simply did 
not blend acceptably. Leopold Sachse had 
charge of the stage and Artur Bodanzky 
conducted a performance which was well 
coordinated and which, on its orchestral 
side, illustrated again the improvements 
that have been worked out in the pit. The 
conductor was in the vein and the playing 
had both quality and spirit. 


‘Walkiire’ in Matinee Cycle 


With four of the principals who opened 
the season in this opera, ‘Die Walkiire’ 
delighted an enormous audience at the sec- 
ond of the matinee Wagner performances 
on Feb. 17. This quartet consisted of 
Kirsten Flagstad, in magnificent voice as 
Briinnhilde ; Lauritz Melchior, whose Sieg- 
mund was on a par with his previous finest 
efforts ; Elisabeth Rethberg, again an ap- 
pealing and dramatic Sieglinde; and Fried- 
rich Schorr, the ever-understanding Wotan. 
Karin Branzell made her second appearance 
of the season, singing Fricka with opulent 
tone and a wealth of expressive gesture; 
and Emanuel List was in usual good form 
as Hunding. Artur Bodanzky conducted 
a performance that was far above average 
and many times truly spellbinding. 





Wide World 
BidG Sayo as Manon, the Role of Her Debut 


smooth and poised and her tone of musical 
chime. Mr. Kullmann’s duke was person- 
able and lyrical and like Miss Antoine he 
brought to his solos and duets the very 
welcome illusion of youth. Mr. Tibbett 
sang with his familiar richness of tone 
Others in the cast were Virgilio Lazzari, 
Norman Cordon, Anna Kaskas, Thelma 
Votipka, George Cehanovsky, Angelo Bada, 
Wilfred Engelman, Charlotte Symons and 
Lucielle Browning. Ettore Panizza con 
ducted. 


Sunday Night Benefit Concert 

The Sunday Night Concert on Feb. 7 
was for the benefit of the American Jewish 
Congress. The American Ballet was an 
important feature of the evening and the 
vocal members of the opera company tak- 
ing part included Lily Pons, Susanne Fish- 
er and Margaret Lawrence, sopranos; 
Gertrud Wettergren, contralto, René Mai- 
son, Nicholas Massue and Joseph Benton- 
elli, tenors; Désiré Defrére and George 
Cehanovsky, baritones, and Chase Baromeo, 
bass. Wilfred Pelletier, conducted. N 


‘Tales of Hoffmann’ Begins Eighth 
Week of Opera 


The eighth of fourteen weeks of opera 
began with ‘The Tales of Hoffmann’, in 
which there were two changes in the prin- 
cipal roles, on the evening of Feb. 8, from 
the two earlier presentations of the season 
Helen Jepson sang Giulietta, for the first 
time here in place of Gladys Swarthout, 
who according to original plans was to 
have appeared but was prevented from 
doing so by illness. She presented an allur- 
ing picture upon the stage, and her vocal- 
ism was of a sort to match her appearance 

Eidé Noréna sang the role of Antonia 
for the first time at the Metropolitan, and 
her portrayal was a noteworthy one of 
excellent vocal quality. Lawrence Tibbett 
again was seen in the four guises in which 
Hoffmann’s nemesis appears; Sydney Ray- 
ner sang the part of the poet, Irra Petina 
was Nicklausse; Stella Andreva The 
Olympia, and the remainder of the casi 
was the same as in previous representa- 


tions. Maurice de Abravanel conducted 
‘Caponsacchi’ Repeated 
With the composer again conducting, 


Richard Hageman’s ‘Caponsacchi’ had its 
second performance on the evening of 
Feb. 10, the cast also being the same as at 
its premiere. An added smoothness and 
cohesion over the first performance was 
apparent, and principals, chorus, and or- 
chestra were in good form. Mr. Tibbett 
again made the most of the villainous 


character of Guido and sang somoreusiy 
and dramatically; Miss Jepson was agpeal- 
ing to the cye and car as Pompiia; Mr 
Chamlee sang the title role wath mmck 
spirit and effectiveness, and Normam Car- 
don was an exceedingly mmpressiwe Pagal 
personage. The audience wes condal 
Q 
Cigna im ‘Tl Trevetere” 

Gina Cigna made her scoond agpeacame 
at the Metropolitan as Leonora m Verdi: 
‘Tl Trovatore’ when that venerabile bot sal 
vital work was given on Feb. 11. She re 
peated the favorable mmpression Gf ber Ge 
but and proved that she cold owe sxx 
cessfully with the Verdian type of colore- 
tura as well as vitalize a drameic soem 
Her tones were warm and free and wort 
the necessary power for Clmarte upper 
notes. 

Bruna Castagna was agai pertcoiierly 
happy in the part of Azucem, smemg = 





John Brownlee, Who Meade Hix Debut 


as Rigoletto 


with convichion and often with strmmg & 


fect. There was somethme oi wocel spike 
dor in her best phrases and she acted wok 
Giovanni Martimelli’s familar Manca was 


as vigorous and full-vousd a oer a 
Carlo Morelli had mo di@fioolty wah Ge 
high phrases that abound m the Caomt & 
Luna’s music. Thelma Votpike samg Inez 
and Virgilio Lazzari, Ferrando. Gordie 
Patrimeri and Arnold Gabor compieond th 


cast. Gennaro Papi conducted Al Ge 
principals were before th cotiam rm 
peatedly Ur 


New Characterization @ the 
First “Meistersinger” 

‘Die Meistersmger’ made its re-cmtry a 
the Metropolitan at a special poerjocmanc: 
on the afternoon of Feb. 12 for the beret 
of the Smith College Club. The audience 
was a huge one, with an woescel oom 
of standees, and the club's scholarship tam 
was reported richer by $450) 2: @ resol 
of this matinee 


Wagner’s endlessly rewardmg comm 
opera asserted its customary efit a 
spectacle, the while % warmed the beac 
with the wealth of human srugactis 
herent im both the stage action and te 
immortal score. The productom wes t 
lavish one to which Metropolis and 
ences are accustomed and which hes gom 
almost unchanged through 2 doer sm 
sons, though Leopold Sachse has mmprovwe 
many minor details of the stage eos: 
On the orchestral side, ton, there bas ee 
a tangible betterme and the grotract: 


Arar Bote 


entered the mrt tor te bh 


demonstration which greeted 
zky when he 


ginning of the third act was we tsite 
by the good playme of the mwstramet 
body under his ferwsd leadershe 

The cast was a strong one, thomgh om 
all the principals were m the best wore 


Beside such familiar portraits as the Hie 
(Continued on paper 1% 
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Metropolitan Revives ‘Norma’ and ‘Gioconda’ 





Cigna, Martinelli and Castagna Appear in Both Works, 
With Panizza Conducting — Pinza, Doe, Morelli and 
Lazzari in Casts 





Gina Cigna as Norma 


By Oscar THOMPSON 
| WO revivals in the course of three 
favs, with several of the same sing- 


" . 
ee Serolwect r th 
—_ mv s¥VCUL fit a) 


brought back to 

Opera in the ninth 

eek of its current season, the melodies 

£ Ponchielli’s ‘La Gioconda’ and Bel- 
s ‘Norma’. Both operas 


ne Metropolitan 


were 
romptly announced for repetition and 
) 2fiiches on the exterior walls 
muse was posted the sign “Last 
ime this season Presumably the early 
returm to Europe of the soprano to 
hom was assigned the title role in both 
vals was the reason for their being 
ustled into the same week and for limit- 
mg to two the number of performances 
c each work. Gina Cigna, the so- 
question, was called upon to 
-rowd into the short period of about a 
month all of her Metropolitan appear- 
mees, which included two as Aida, the 
»— her one as Leonora in ‘Tl 
and two each as Norma and 
the added pressure of 

als which the two revivals in- 


febut - 
row2- —— 
sconda. with 


the rehedurc 


As the more seldom performed and 
the ome absent from the repertoire for 
the lomger period, not to speak of its in- 
comparably greater musical _ value, 
Norma’ was of the higher interest. The 
pera house was crowded to the doors 
for the first performance on the after- 
of Feb. 21 and the enthusiasm was 
£ a2 tumultuous order. In the cast 

ith Mme. Ciena were Bruna Castagna 
2s Adalgisa, Giovanni Martinelli as Pol- 
me. Ezio Pinza as Oroveso, Thelma 
Votipka as Clotilde and Giordano Pal- 
trinieri Ettore Panniza con- 
imcted. the chorus master was Fausto 
‘Teve and Désiré Defrére had charge 


NOo}T 


2s Flavio 


the cfioce 


Cast Largely New 


This was Mr. Martinelli’s first as- 
sumption of the role of Pollione, which 
had prepared for the cancelled revival 
vear ago. when first Kirsten Flag- 
then Dusolina Giannini was ex- 
ected to sing the part which finally 

Ime. Cigna Of the 
ra and Mr. Paltrinieri 
in performances of the 
last previous revival before it passed 


Sa 
Raa, Die. Win 
3 


nearer 


from the boards with two parting per- 
formances in the season of 1931-32. 
For all but the handful of listeners 
who could recall the Norma of Lilli 
Lehmann in performances of the early 
nineties, such challenge as Mme. Cigna 
presented to the historic past brought to 
mind the Norma of Rosa Ponselle in the 





Cigna in ‘La Gioconda’ 


same surroundings and that of Rosa 
Raisa with the visiting Chicago com- 
pany a few years earlier than Miss Pon- 
selle’s first assumption of the part. As the 
newcomer was the artist chosen to sing 
Norma at the special Bellini centenary 
performances in 1935 in the composer’s 
native city of Catania, and was reputed 
otherwise to be the role’s most noted in- 
terpreter in the Italy of today, this 
challenge was well fortified by the 
artist’s experience and reputation. 


Comparisons Inevitable 


Though comparisons ordinarily are no 
very sound basis for critical evaluation, 
in this case it is incumbent on the re- 
viewer to say that Mme. Cigna’s singing 
of the role did not approach either that 
of Miss Ponselle or Miss Raisa. Her 
dramatic conception of the part was a 
vivid one. The characterization had 
“line” and physically it was reasonably 
impressive. Conceivably the soprano 
might do much better with the music on 
another occasion. In this instance there 
would have been good reason to plead 
fatigue and over-strain, though no such 
indulgence was asked or possibly so 
much as thought of by any one con- 
cerned. As in each of the three preced- 
ing parts sung by her in New York, 
Mme. Cigna’s high voice was much 
more effective than her medium; though 
more than in any other role she forced 
her brilliant and climactic top notes 
until some of them were sharp and 
metallic. Frequently she dropped into 
a chest voice that had a tigerish dra- 
matic effect but which momentarily 
plaved havoc with her scale. Like her 
acting, her singing had “line” and if it 
had not been for the difficulties pre- 
sented by Bellini’s bravura, the results 
would have maintained a fairly high 
level. 


But Normas are likely to stand or fall 
on the basis of what they achieve with 
‘Casta diva’ and its rapid pendant, the 
cabaletta ‘Ah bello a me ritorna’, the 
one a test of a poised and nobly sus- 
tained legato, the other something of a 
trial in a kind of florid singing which 
certainly is not for the light coloratura 
type of soprano. Mme. Cigna had the 
requisite legato and a sufficient com- 
mand of vocal dynamics, but her bra- 
vura was either tentative or of the main- 
strength variety. The music was simpli- 
fied—as it had been simplified also for 
Miss Ponselle. The notes were achieved, 
something of a feat, perhaps, for a dra- 
matic soprano in these times. Even Lilli 
Lehmann is said to have had difficulty 
with them. But stylistically this was 
not the bravura that would have been 
expected of a Norma likely to win favor 
in the days when memories of a Pasta 
or a Grisi were still green. Nor was 
the tone quality, save in certain ad- 
mirable phrases such as that which be- 








Ettore Panizza, Who Conducted Both Revivals 


gan the ‘Casta diva’, of the beauty that 
the music demands. Mme. Cigna’s best 
singing was in the last act and that 
best was very good. The more regret- 
table, therefore, that this was not the 
general level of her performance. 

In some respects, the smoothest and most 
convincing vocalism of the revival was that 
of Bruna Castagna. Vocally, her Adalgisa 
had much to commend it, though visually 
it was rather more matronly than the role 
implies. Particularly well treated was her 
solo in the first act, with its concluding 
prayer, ‘Proteggimi, O Dio!’ Her part 
in the subsequent concerted music was 
warmly and richly sung, though the con- 
cluding section of the famous ‘Mira, O 
Norma’ duet with Mme. Cigna suffered the 
fate of other ornate passages of the opera— 
it had not the style, the sparkle, the lilt 
nor the accuracy of really first-rate bravura 
singing. An accident to the singer’s wig 
had no apparent effect upon her composure 
With Mme. Cigna and Mr. Martinelli she 
completed the great trio at the end of the 
second act (as the Metropolitan divides 
the work) as if nothing had happened 
Luckily there had been opportunity for her 
to step out of the picture and make the 
necessary readjustment of her tresses after 
an awkward contretemps in which one of 
Pollione’s arm bands had shorn them from 
her head in a manner worthy of Dalila op- 
erating on her Samson. 

Mr. Martinelli, particularly well cos- 
tumed, was the best looking and in action 
the most vital of recent Polliones. His 
voice has sounded fresher on other occasions 
this season, but he brought to his music 
an appreciation of its style and an insight 





A. Laviosa 


Giovanni Martinelli as Pollione 


as to its values that lifted the 
character m its surroundings. Mr 
Pinza’s Or was of its former im 
pressiveness and sonority, once he had cor- 
rected a tendency to sing flat at the outset 

The secondary parts were adequately 
taken and the chorus sang well. Mr. Pa- 
nizza’s achievement of the orchestral score 
was one of breadth and energy, with the 
overture and the noble introduction to the 
scene of the sleeping children exceptionally 
well played. The settings were those of 


1927 revival 

As with ‘N return of ‘La 
4 Gioconda’ the evening of Feb. 17 
was occasion for a show of enthusiasm not 
altogether justified by the quality of the 
performance. Absent from the active reper- 
toire through only one season, and restored 
with the old mountings that have done duty 
since the days of Caruso, such aspects of 
novelty as the opera presented were to be 
found in Mme. Cigna’s first assumption in 
New York of the role of the unfortunate 
Venetian ballad singer who finds suicide 
the only escape from the net of Barnaba’s 
casting. As in ‘Norma’, she was most com- 
pletely successful with her music in the 
final act. The ‘Suicidio’ was convincingly 
and stirringly sung. Elsewhere were to be 
noted various inequalities in the production, 
with high tones often very bright and highly 
vitalized, the middle voice unsteady and 
low tones of a chest quality that could 
scarcely be reconciled to the remainder of 
her scale. The portrayal of the character 
revealed a knowledge of traditions of the 
better order and more than everyday gifts 
as 2 lyric tragedienne. 

Giovanni Martinelli returned to the role 
of Enzo with the sound conception of the 
part to be expected of a veteran. He looked 
well and sang with no lack of his customary 
vigor. ‘Cielo e mar’, to be sure, has had 
more of velvet but here, as elsewhere, the 
tenor shaped his melodies with an appre- 
ciation of their lyric and dramatic appeal 

Mr. Morelli’s Barnaba was resonantly 
sung and he was particularly successful 
with the ‘O Monumento’ air. The imper- 
sonation, however, had little of the sinister 
power given it in the past by such artists 
as Scotti and Amato. Competent routine 
characterized the Alvise of Virgilio Lazzari 
His vengeful recitative and air at the open- 
ing of the third act was skillfully and ef- 
fectively projected 

Mme. Castagna assumed the part of 
Laura and Doris Doe that of La Cieca, the 
latter in substitution on short notice for 

(Continued on page 21) 
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MOLINARI COMPLETES 
TENURE IN DETROIT 


Schkolnik Heard as Soloist in 
Sibelius Concerto—Serkin 


in Recital 


Detroit, Feb. 20.—The concert on 
Feb. 4, and pop program on Feb. 6, by 
the Detroit Symphony in Orchestra 
Hall were the last two conducted by 
Bernardino Molinari, guest conductor 
from Rome, bringing to a close his five- 
week stay in Detroit. Ilya Schkolnik, 
concertmaster, was soloist, choosing the 
Sibelius Concerto for violin and orches- 
tra in D Minor, Op. 47. Mr. Molinari 
opened the concert with a first perform- 
ance in Detroit of Paisiello’s Overture 
to the opera ‘Nina O la Pazza per 
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PROKOFIEFF IS SOLOIST WITH BOSTONIANS 





Bernardino Molinari, Guest Conductor with 
the Detroit Symphony 


Amore’, an Eighteenth-Century Italian 
comic work, and concluded with the 
symphonic poem ‘The Pines of Rome’ 
of Respighi. Other works played were 
Richard Strauss’s tone poem ‘Don 
Juan’, Boccherini’s Menuet, and Paga- 
nini‘s ‘Moto Perpetuo’, this latter work 
transcribed by Mr. Molinari. Mr. 
Schkolnik gave a superb performance 
of the Sibelius composition and the in- 
clusion of ‘The Pines of Rome’ should in 
itself have been an inducement for a 
crowded house, but the audience was 
disappointingly small. The pop concert 
was a repetition in every detail. 

Molinari on Jan. 28 led his own trans- 
cription of Vivaldi’s concerto grosso 
‘Winter’, from ‘The Four Seasons’. 
This was followed with Haydn’s Thir- 
teenth Symphony in G. After the inter- 
mission came Charpentier’s Suite ‘Im- 
pressions of Italy’; a nocturne by Mar- 
tucci, a first performance here; and 
Liszt’s ‘Les Preludes’. The second of 
the weekly series of the lecture-concerts 
for adults on Feb. 1 was devoted to a 
study, demonstration, and performance 
of the woodwind and brass section of 
the orchestra, and attracted a large audi- 
ence. Victor Kolar is in charge of 
these weekly lecture-concerts, with 
Edith Rhetts Tilton providing the ex- 
planatory material. 

Rudolf Serkin, pianist, made his De- 
troit debut at Orchestra Hall on Feb. 
9, opening the Music Master Series 
piano recitals. He played the Beethoven 
Sonata in C; a Fantasia, Minuet, and 
Gigue by Mozart; ‘Three Silhouettes’ 
by Reger: two Etudes by Debussy: 
Chopin’s F Sharp Barcarolle; and his 
Polonaise in A, Op. 53. His fingering 
and poise at the piano commanded re- 
spect and admiration. 

José Iturbi, pianist, took Vladimir 
Horowitz’s place in the Masonic Temple 
series on Feb. 1, owing to the latter’s 
illness. Chopin, Couperin, Schumann. 
Boulenc, Albeniz, Granados, and Handel 
were programmed. Reinald Werrenrath. 
noted baritone, paid one of his rare visits 
to Detroit and gave a most interesting 
lecture-recital in the Town Hall series 
at the Fisher Theatre on Feb. 3. _ It 
was a good-natured and scholarly lec- 
ture on the American song. 

A concert by a pair of exceptional 
artists, Brachah Zfirah, interpreter of 
Palestinian songs, and her husband, 
Nardi, composer and pianist, was spon- 
sored by the National Workers Alliance 
of Detroit on Jan. 31 in Central High 
School. A crowded auditorium ap- 
plauded its approval of the artistry of 
this Palestinian couple who shared equal 
honors. Ruth BroTMan 





Composer Plays His Third Piano 
Concerto—Liadoff Work 
Performed 

BOSTON, Feb. 20. 
Revivals of works for some time in 
the repertoire of the Boston Symphony 
continue to occupy Dr. Koussevitzky 
and his players, both in the regular 
week-end series and the Monday-Tues- 
day supplementary concerts. Programs 
in all three series have come off during 
the past fortnight, with interest in the 
pair of concerts for Feb. 5-6 given an 
additional fillip through the presence of 
Serge Prokofieff as soloist in his Third 
Concerto for piano, Op. 26. 


Symphony in D Major (K. 504)..... Mozart 
March and Scherzo from “The 

Three Oranges’ fet 
Third ———— <" ——— Op. 26. “~t am 
‘Scythian’ Suite, ‘ Loll?’, 

” OF cofielt 


Mr. Prokofieff proved a stimulating 
element at the Friday afternoon per- 
formance, now under review. His ex- 
pert technique at the keyboard again 
won the admiration of an audience 
which had not heard him since 1932, 
when he played his pianoforte concerto 
No. 5 in a first performance in the 
United States. The composer played his 
concerto with the virtuosity and hard 
brilliance which its thematic content de- 
mands; and Dr. Koussevitzky, with his 
skilled orchestra, matched that perform- 
ance witi: 2n equally brilliant accompa- 
niment. Virtuosity also marked the pub- 


HEARD IN BOSTON 


Pasquier Trio, Chardon Quartet, 
and Zighera Orchestra 
Presented 


Boston, Feb. 20.—The Pasquier Trio 
appeared as guest artists on the eighty- 
fifth program of the Boston Flute 
Players’ Club. This trio of brothers 
(Jean, violin; Pierre, viola; and Eti- 
enne, ‘cello) played the Beethoven Trio 
in C Minor, Op. 9, No. 3, a Trio by 
Tean Francaix (dedicated to the Pas- 
quier Trio), and for final item the 
Dohnanyi Serenade, Op. 10. By way of 
contrast Georges Laurent, flute; Ray- 
mond T. Allard, bassoon; Fernand Gil- 
let, oboe; and J. M. Sanroma, piano (all 
members of the Boston Symphony), 
offered an amusing sonata (1924) by 
Vittorio Rieti. It was a program of 
uncommon charm and commendable 
length. 

Further opportunity to hear lesser- 
known ensemble music has been fur- 
nished by the Chardon String Quartet 
in a second concert sponsored by the 
Longy School of Music, the program 
comprising the Mozart Quartet in E 
Flat (K. 160), the Mozart Sonata in B 
Flat for bassoon and ‘cello (Raymond 
T. Allard and Yves Chardon), and the 
von Dittersdorf String Quartet No. 3. 
This program continued the sequence of 
works by Mozart and three of his con- 
temporaries which the Chardons are 
bringing forward this season, and was 
greatly enjoyed by an audience which 
comfortably filled Paine Hall at Har- 
vard University. 

The final concert by Bernard Zigh- 
era’s Chamber Orchestra was distin- 
guished by the presence of Gregor Pia- 
tigorsky, ‘cellist, and Olga Averino, 
soprano. The program listed the Mo- 
zart Symphony No. 1 (K. 16): a Bach 
aria from the Cantata No. 54; “The 
Chinese Flute’, for fourteen solo instru- 
ments and voice, by Ernst Toch; Boc- 








lication of the ‘Scythian’ Suite, the most 
satisfying movement of which was 
‘Night’; and yet, when all the barbaric 
volume of tone demanded by the Russian 
had died to nothing, it was Mozart’s 
so-called ‘Prague’ Symphony which 
emerged and remained longest in one’s 
memory. Last heard here in 1921, the 
work was given with fidelity to the im- 
plied wishes of the youthful composer. 

Dr. Koussevitzky drew largely upon 
material recently performed atthe week- 
end concerts for the Monday-Tuesday 
series. From Mendelssohn were selected 
the Overture to “The Hebrides’ and the 
‘Italian’ Symphony. The Tchaikovsky 
Symphony No. 4 completed the list. 

A restatement of the Liadoff ‘Apoca- 
lypse’, together with the Brahms Sym- 
phony No. 3 and a trio of Wagnerian 
excerpts, including the Prelude to ‘Lo- 
hengrin’, “Forest Murmurs’ from ‘Sieg- 
fried’, and the Overture to ‘Tannhauser’ 
comprised the Monday evening concert 
in a performance that raised the Brahms 
and Wagner to new altitudes but did 
not increase our interest in the ‘Apoca- 
lypse’, although the performance was of 
a distinctly high order. In passing, one 
must also commend the selection of the 
‘Lohengrin’ item to supplant the ‘Sieg- 
fried Idyl’, which Dr. Koussevitzky has 
frequently bracketed with the ‘Forest 
Murmurs’ and the ‘Tannhauser’ excerpt, 
an arrangement mutually advantageous 
to each number. 


Grace May StTuTsMAN 


cherini’s Concerto for ‘cello and orches- 
tra; and Aaron Copland’s ‘Music for 
the Theatre’. Artists and orchestra were 
enthusiastically received. 

The Boston Civic Symphony, Joseph 
Wagner, conductor, offered a program 
in Jordan Hall, with Rebecca Dulfer as 
violin soloist. The numbers listed were 
Beethoven’s Overture to ‘Fidelio’: Two 
Fantasies, Op. 2, by Alan Scott Hova- 
ness; the Haydn Violin Concerto in G 
Major; a suite from the ballet ‘The 
Christmas Tree’, by Rebikov; a pair 
of excerpts from Schumann’s ‘Rosa- 
munde’; and the Overture to ‘Le roi I’a 
dit’, by Delibes. 

Straight recitals have been in abey- 
ance during the past fortnight, although 
Etienne Amyot, South African pianist, 
offered a program in Jordan Hall before 
a large and friendly audience. The pian- 
ist chose a G Minor suite by Handel, 
the Brahms F. Minor Sonata, Haydn’s 
E Minor Sonata, some Chopin, and a 
Prokofieff sonata in A Minor, Op. 28, 
in what was said to be a first perform- 
ance in this city. 

Something in the way of an innova- 
tion in recitals was carried through re- 
cently by Yves Chardon, ’cellist, and 
Frederick Tillotson, pianist: a program 
of Beethoven ‘cello sonatas, in Paine 
Hall, Harvard University. 

Among the Federal Music Projects 
recently undertaken has been the pres- 
entation of Gruenberg’s ‘Jack and the 
Beanstalk’ and Leoncavallo’s ‘Pagliacci’, 
both in English. The Composers’ Forum 
Laboratory continues its commendable 
task of presenting programs of works 
for the most part unheard elsewhere. 
Herbert Boardman and Edward Walker 
Jenkins, a blind composer, have been the 
most recent young men sponsored by the 
Laboratory; and while Mr. Boardman’s 
music displayed the composer’s technical 
knowledge of his craft, Mr. Jenkins’s 
works betrayed the more interesting 
kernel of intrinsic worth. 


In Symphony Hall Kirsten Flagstad 
sang to a capacity house. 


Grace May StutsMAN 











Flagstad and Serkin Presented 
—Beethoven Cycle Continued 


by Ormandy 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20 

The Philadelphia Orchestra concerts 
for the first fortnight of February af- 
forded much of interest, with Kirsten 
Flagstad and Rudolph Serkin appearing 
as soloists; the third program in the 
current Beethoven cycle; a new tran- 
scription of Moussorgsky’s ‘Pictures At 
An Exhibition’, and a youth concert, 
with Mozart’s ballet suite ‘Les Petits 
Riens’ and Khrennikoff’s Symphony as 
features. 

Madame Flagstad was heard at the 
regular Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening concerts, Feb. 5 and 6, and at 
the sixth Tuesday evening concert, Feb. 
9. The program, conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy, follows: 


Symphony No 8, in B Minor, ‘Unfinished’ 


Schubert 
Three Songs: ‘Im Treibhaus’, ‘Traume’, 
“Bohmersen” ...ccccccccscccscecces Wagner 


Kirsten Flagstad 
‘Brunnhilde’s Immolation’ and Closine Scene 
from ‘Gétterdammerure’..........- Wagner 
Kirsten Flagstad 

‘Pictures At An Exhibition’... .Moussorgsky 

(transcribed for orchestra by Lucien Cailliet) 

Although Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ has 
probably been programmed more than 
any work of its tvne in this city during 
recent seasons, its appeal apparently 
persists for the average concert-goer, 
the performance at the concert under 
review being warmly applauded. Mr. 
Ormandy’s reading was commendable, 
and the orchestra played with excellent 
effect. Madame Flagstad was greeted 
with prolonged applause, and following 
the ‘Gétterdammerune’ excerpt was 
given an ovation, which in duration and 
volume has rarely been equalled in the 
experience of this commentator. Vocal- 
lv Madame Flagstad achieved some of 
the finest results that she has so far 
attained in Philadelphia, either in recital 
or opera, and her interpretations were 
also admirable. The three Wagner 
songs were finely projected. A splendid 
accompaniment was provided by the 
orchestra. Madame Flagstad also 
demonstrated her command of the dra- 
matic and heroic manner demanded bv 
the music of the ‘Immolation Scene’. 
one of the most exacting pages in all 
the Wagner music-dramas. 

Moussorgsky’s ‘Pictures At An Ex- 
hibition’ in the Ravel transcription has 
heen given here several times during re- 
cent seasons. so that it was to be ex- 
nected that the new orchestral version 
made bv Lucien Cailliet, a member of 
the clarinet section of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. would face comparison with 
the former. In the oninion of your cor- 
resnondent the Cailliet arrangement. 
while well constructed and_ skillfully 
orchestrated, is not as effective in gen- 
eral treatment and instrumentation as 
that devised by Ravel. The present 
transcription had the benefit of a fine 
nerformance under Mr. Ormandv’s 
haton, and was cordially received, Mr. 
Cailliet being called on to rise in ack- 
nowledgment of the applause. 


‘Emperor’ Concerto Performed 


The third program in the current 
season’s Beethoven cvcle was given at 
the concerts of Feb. 12 and 13, with Mr. 
Ormandy conducting, and Rudolf Ser- 
kin, making his first Philadelphia ap- 
pearance, as soloist. The list follows: 


‘Prometheus’ Overture........... Beethoven 

Symphony No. 4, in B Filat..... Beethoven 

Concerto No. 5, in E Flat, for niano and 

GE cece ccatuausdébactesas Beethoven 
Rudolf Serkin 


Having almost the virtue of novelty, 
since it has been programmed but rarely 
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by the Philadelphia Orchestra during 
recent seasons, the ‘Prometheus’ Over- 
ture was laudably interpreted and per- 
formed, serving as an excellent prelude 
to that most ingratiating and charming 
of Beethoven’s symphonies, the Fourth. 
For some reason hard to determine, this 
opus has been presented here less fre- 
quently than its merits deserve. Mr. 
Ormandy effected a pleasing publication 
of it, obtaining the lightness and deli- 
cacy requisite to the music throughout, 
and in matters of tempi and dynamics 
exercising good taste and sound judg- 
ment. 

The feature of the program was the 
‘Emperor’ Concerto, in the solo part of 
which Mr. Serkin gave a_ splendid 
demonstration of technique and musi- 
cianship, his performance easily being 
among the finest heard in Philadelphia 
for many seasons. Few pianists have 
scored such a decided success on their 
first appearances with the orchestra 
here. As an executant Mr. Serkin 
established his place as one of the fore- 
most figures among the younger key- 
board virtuosi of the present day, and 
as an interpreter he showed a sensitivity 
and grasp of musical values indicative 
of genuine artistic perception. In each 
movement of the concerto the soloist, 
while giving full and detailed expression 
to the pianistic values of his part, did so 
with a palpable sense of the relationship 
of these to the work as a musical 
entity. The orchestral score was ex- 
cellently performed on the whole, al- 
though Mr. Ormandy, seemingly con- 
cerned with affording Mr. Serkin every 
opportunity in the solo part, restrained 
the ensemble in tonal intensity and 
dynamic force, thereby making the ac- 
companiment a bit too anemic at times 


Youth Concert Held 


An unusually interesting program 
was conducted by Mr. Ormandy at the 
Feb. 10 Concert for Youth, the audi- 
ence as usual filling the Academy of 
Music from parquet to amphitheatre. 
The program: 

Overture to ‘Russlan and Ludmilla’. .Glinka 


DEED. «ni saddens seneewunes Khrennikof 
Symphonie Espagnole, for violin and or- 
0 eee eee Lalo 


first movement 
Soloist: George Ockner 
“Geatlen WHEE no 8s 5 odesae0000:5. James 
(conducted by the composer) 
Songs 
Bellet, ‘Les Petits Riens’........... Mozart 
The Marv Binney Montgomery Dancers 
Choreogranhy, scenario. and costumes by 
Mary Binney Montgomery 

The Glinka overture was programmed 
to commemorate the centenarv of the 
Russian poet, Alexader Pushkin, upon 
whom Mr. Ormandy commented briefly 
before the performance. The Khrenni- 
koff Symphony retained its initial ap- 
peal on a second hearing. George Ock- 
ner, young Philadelphia violinist, and 
one of the winners in the ‘Youth Parti- 
cipation’ contest held for appearances at 
these concerts, gave an excellent account 
of himself in the Lalo excerpt. playing 
with facile technique and pleasing tone, 
his performance winning appreciative 
applause. 

Philip James’s humorous and cleverly 
orchestrated ‘Station WGZBX’, con- 
ducted by the composer, made a hit, the 
youthful audience apparently taking to 
heart Mr. James’s admonition to ‘sit 
back and enjoy the music, not taking it 
too seriously’. 

Mozart’s ‘Les Petits Riens’, given its 
first American performance early in 
Tanuary at a concert of the Italo-Amer- 
ican Philharmonic here under the direc- 
tion of Guglielmo Sabatini, was pre- 
viously reviewed by this correspondent. 
The original scenario of the ballet has 


long been lost, but that devised by Miss 
Montgomery is quite appropriate to the 
music, this talented young Philadelphia 
dancer and choreographer entitling her 
conception ‘A Rococo Humoresque’. 
Miss Montgomery and ten members of 
her dance group participated in the 
ballet. The accompaniment was finely 
performed under Mr. Ormandy’s direc- 
tion. Incidentally, Mr. Ormandy em- 
ployed Mr. Sabatini’s orchestral tran- 
scription of the Finale used at the Italo- 
American Philharmonic performance. 

The program for the concerts of Jan. 
29 and 30, conducted by Mr. Ormandy, 
featured Gregor Piatigorsky as soloist, 
and added another to the group of “first 
Philadelphia performances” given by 
Mr. Ormandy this season. The list in- 
cluded: 


Sinfonietta, Op. 17............. 

Concerto in D, for ‘cello and a 
“Dem Ge cso cen ksecnanadens ies Strauss 
"Cello Solo: Gregor Piatigorsky 

Viola Solo: Samuel Lifschey 
Violin Solo: Alexander Hilsberg 
In three movements—a gay and vi- 
vacious Allegro con spirto, a melodical- 
ly pleasing Lento di molto, and a de- 
lightful Presto—the Sinfonietta by Nik- 
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olai Berezowsky, Russian-born com- 
poser resident in this country since 
1922, was introduced to Philadelphia 
Orchestra audiences. It was excellently 
played, and cordially received. It was 
composed several years ago, and was a 
prize-winning opus in a National 
Broadcasting Company competition in 
1931. Mr. Ormandy’s interpretation 
and the orchestra’s performance accom- 
plished a convincing publication of the 
score, with due attention to the delicacy 
in tonal effect and lightness in touch 
which the music for the most part called 
for. The composer was present at the 
Friday afternoon concert, and came to 
the stage to acknowledge the applause. 
Mr. Piatigorsky’s performance of the 
Haydn Concerto was superb, and 
matched by superlative artistry in tech- 
nique and expression, and a full mastery 
of the tonal resources of his instrument. 

His rendition of the elaborate ’cello 
solo part in ‘Don Quixote’ was wholly 
admirable, praise also being in order for 
Samuel Lifschey, first viola of the or- 
chestra, for an excellent performance of 
his solos, and for Alexander Hilshberg, 
concertmaster. 


WruraM E. Smita 











‘The story is based on an early nineteenth century tale of the Adirondacks. A 


NEW YORK PREMIERE 


OF THE OPERA 


| THE WHITE BIRD 


BY 


| ERNEST CARTER 


BOOK BY BRIAN HOOKER 
HUDSON THEATRE, FEB. 7, 1937 


i 
| 


hunter shot a woman across a lake, mistaking her white scarf for the plumage of a 


H bird. 


Mr. Hooker has woven around this legend a tale of love and revenge. .. . | 
Mr. Carter has composed this story in simple, melodious music, with little use of the | 
latest types of dissonance. The voice parts are written so that they are continuously | 
i) = singable and also permit an intelligible enunciation of the text. 


The singers found 


i) this much to their advantage and all of them succeeded in making the dialogue 


. clear to the audience. 


There is almost no pure recitative in the opera; the lyric | 
| 


line flows steadily, and where brief utterances are required, they are set in melodic 


tone speech. 


climax. 
the book and the music co-operate. 


after the final curtain. 


The performance was found interesting by 
} a large audience, which heartily recalled the principal singers and the composer 
| 


The unpretentious score moves smoothly until the tragedy, when it ff 
develops some of the thematic material used in the earlier pages into a dramatic 
The closing moments of the little work have a pathetic sentiment in which 


i . . « Mr. Carter conducted and held his forces well in, 


hand.” 


Germany and Chicago . . 


. many of the lines are quite poetic 


“. . . drew a distinguished audience . . 
| part is lightly scored and is full of melody. There are several songs that flow along 


N. Y¥. Sun, Feb. 8, 1937 


. «» the orchestral 


gracefully and many episodes where the voice parts resort to musical declamation | 


| . . . the opera was well received.” 


“The score has a melodic fluency which is often pleasing . . 
sional overscoring, the setting of the text is ably handled . . 


: 
i} 
. the opera has previously been given in 
I 
| 
| 
| 


N. Y. Journal, Feb. 8, 1937 


. apart from occa- 
. a large audience 


| called Dr. Carter to the stage to share applause with the participants at the ] 


i close." 


V. VY. Herald-Tribune, Feb. 8, 1937 
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CONCERTS 


ONCERTS by these duo-piano 
ge teams marked an unusual phase of 
the fortnight in New York. Vronski and 
Babin, young Russians, and Hannah 
Klein and Pauline Gilbert, young 
Americans, made debuts, and Bartlett 
and Robertson returned. Iturbi, Brail- 
owsky, Selma Kramer and Judith Si- 
dorsky were the solo pianists heard. 
‘Cello recitals were given by Piatigor- 
sky and Salmond, and Eudice Shapiro, 
Benno Rabinof and Sascha Culbertson 
were the violinists. Among the singers, 
first recitals were given by Lilian 
Knowles, Isabel Hermoso and Lucile 
Dresskell, and return programs by Flag- 
stad, Povla Frijsh, Ottille Schillig, Ben- 
jamin De Loache and Lanny Ross. 

Piatigorsky Plays Beethoven and 
Francoeur Sonatas 
Gregor Piatigorsky, 
Pavlovsky, accompanist. 
/, atlternoon: 
Sonata in C Minor.. 


cellist. Valentin 


Town Hall, Feb 


vibaaban Anonymous 


Someta tim A, Op. @ri.n.ccecccccsecsecs Beethoven 

OS <a. ox bux wn nctiobastasteeeeikunse Francoeur 

BONNE. nccwtpcivarcdeagnced Castelnuovo- Tedesco 
(first performance) 

Lente pied BemBeecédevecvuccdvtevcciave Weber 

Nocturne in C Sharp Minor............ Chopin 

EN “HNO vec cdcce cécedconsccocencess Liadoff 


While Mr. Piatigorsky was heard here 
as soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony last year, this was his 
first recital appearance of several seasons 
and the opportunity to become familiar 
again with the almost matchless tone, 
abundance of technique and interpretative 
abilities of the ’cellist, was a welcome one 

The program, which opened with an 
eighteenth century sonata by an _ uwnac- 
credited composer, taken from a manu- 
script in the private library of the King of 
Saxony, proceeded to the Beethoven opus, 
which has figured on others’ programs 
during a season unusually productive in 
‘cellists. The Beethoven was given a 
poetic interpretation. The delicacy of 
shading and lightness of touch which Mr. 
Piatigorsky, brought to the Scherzo ap- 
proached revelation and again proved, if 
proof was needed, that in the hands of an 
artist the ’cello can be a medium for the 
more finely spun fabrications of a compos- 
er’s imagination as well as the expected 
sonorities. 

The Francoeur work became in his 
hands an eighteenth century epigram, con- 
cise and polished, and by virtue of those 
qualities and the technical virtuosity with 
which it was delivered, a coup d’éclat. As 
the necessary encore, the C Major Prelude 
from Bach’s third unaccompanied ’cello 
suite was played, and after intermission, the 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco Toccata, consisting 
of an introduction, Aria and finale, at- 
tained its first performance. The Weber, 
Liadoff and Chopin works were trans- 
cribed by Mr. Piatigorsky. Mr. Pavlov- 
sky’s accompaniments were musicianly and 
discreet. 


New Russian Duo-Pianists in New 
York Debut 

Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin, duo- 
pianists. Town Hall, Feb. 14, afternoon: 

Andante and Variations, Op. 46....Schumann 

Barcolle, Op. 5; Second Suite, On. 17 

Rachmaninoff 

‘En blanc et noir’.........-eee-eeeeees Debussy 

*Polovtsian Dances’, from ‘Prince Igor’ 

Borodin - Babin 

Unheralded by any fanfare of trumpets. 
a new Russian two-piano team slipped 
quietly into New York and immediately 
conquered their first audience here by the 
extraordinary beauty and perfection of en 
semble of their work. These young people, 
who are Mr. and Mrs. Babin in private 
life, provided an experience in their spe 
cial medium that gave their auditors the 
almost uncanny impression of listening to 
one four-handed player, so intimately re- 
sponsive was each to the other’s slightest 
musical reaction. 

From the first notes of the familiar Schu- 
mann variations the new-comers held their 
audience under a spell. By means of their 
eloenent shaping of phrases and their super- 
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Vronski and Babin Make Debut—Solo Artists Welcomed 














Alexander Brailowsky 


sensitive nuancing and perfect adjustment 
of the two piano parts they achieved with 
this composition, which so easily and so 
frequently becomes boresome, the effect of 
a spontaneous improvisation in which their 
listeners were invited to participate. Rare- 
ly even with a soloist is such complete mu- 
sical rapport established between perform- 
er and public. And their performances of 
their subsequent numbers only confirmed 
the conviction that both members of the 
team are endowed with the finest musical 
sensibilities. From the similarity of their 
approach to the keyboard, moreover, it 
would appear that they must have received 
their training under the same teacher. Each 
is equipped with a commanding technique 
and a palette of tone colors of the widest 
range and subtlest shadings, while not the 
least conspicuous of their pianistic virtues 
is an uncommon adroitness in pedalling 
that frequently produces the most pleasur- 
ably unexpected effects. This skill with the 
pedals was especially in evidence in the 
Rachmaninoff Barcarolle, in which their 
tone, too, had a limpid delicacy that sug- 
gested the sun-shot spray of the water 
Only in Debussy’s somewhat cryptic ‘En 
blanc et noir’ did their tone verge occa- 
sionally on hardness, but the composition 
itself did not seem to be quite as con- 
genial to them. 

All four movements of the second Rach- 
maninoff suite were given a definite individ- 
ual physiognomy, while the ‘Prince Igor’ 
dances, in Mr. Babin’s technically elaborate 
version, were played with tremendous vital- 
‘ty, a propulsive rhythmic drive and an al- 
most barbaric brilliance and richness of 
color, although here a measure of more 
savage treatment would have been in order. 
After this climax the audience exacted 
many extra numbers, the added list includ- 
ing two Arensky waltzes and an arrange- 
ment of the Rimsky-Korsakoff ‘Bumble- 
bee’, which received an unforgettably ex- 
hilarating performance 


Kirsten Flagstad in Town Hall Series 

Kirsten Flagstad, soprano. Edwin Mc- 
Arthur, accompanist. Town Hall Endow- 
ment Series, Feb. 3, evening: 


‘Ritorna Vincitor’ from ‘Aida’ Verdi 
TE : (csheeechhednes adeecte ....-.Cimara 
‘Riflessi’ Santoliquido 


‘Die Allmacht’. ‘Im Abendrot’. ‘Die Forelle’, 
‘Am Grabe Anselmos’, ‘Ungeduld’. .Schubert 


,. oe We es PS ..Sinding 
‘Det Var en Deilig Hane’...... «sees. Hurum 
‘Med en Primula Veris’, ‘En Svwane’, ‘Et 
Haab’ . rs ee .Grieg 
‘Nachtgesang’. “Allerseelen’, ‘Schon Sind. 
doch Kalt’, ‘Ich Liebe Dich’ .. Strauss 


This was an evening of as nearly per- 
fect singing as could be heard at the pres 
ent time. One might question the wisdom 
of choice of certain numbers, also the cli 
mactic arrangement, but for sheer beautv 
of tone and perfection of production, the 
recital could not be equalled. 

The ‘Aida’ aria showed Mme. Flagstad 


in an operatic karma unfamiliar to Ameri- 


can audiences and naturally aroused the 
desire to hear her in the entire role. Of 
the rest of the first group, the ‘Stornello’ 
was the best. The third song is inconse- 
quential. 

‘Die Allmacht’ was superb and has not 
been sung as effectively, in the memory 
of the reviewer, since Schumann Heink’s 
early days. ‘Die Forelle’ had to be repeated. 





Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin 


In the Norse group, the song about the 
beautiful rooster with whom all the hens 
fell in love, was utterly delightful. The 
first of the Grieg was the most effective, 
the song taking on a new meaning. Of the 
Strauss works, ‘Allerseelen’ was the most 
interesting. It was the best song. 

Mme. Flagstad was very generous with 
encores, though the voracious audience 
would have kept her singing all night, if 
possible. 


Brailowsky Returns in Recital 
Alexander Brailowsky, pianist. 
regie Hall, Feb. 15, evening: 
Concerto in D Minor 
Wilhelm Friedemann Bach 
OO pea Hummel 


pO i eee ee Schumann 
Twelve Etudes: Op. 10, Nos. 7 and 3; Op. 


Car- 


25, Nos. 3, 10 and 1; Op. 10, No. 12; Op. 
25, No. 2; Op. 10, No. 8; Op. 25, Nos. 7, 
Be 2 errr rrrrie te Chopin 
Prelude in G Major............. Rachmaninoff 
Se EE ins bus baddscnnesbensarce ussy 
Impromptu in F Minor...............- Fauré 
ES MG, Ghat bebwaeseess cccsccecednes Liszt 


Mr. Brailowsky’s public was on hand in 
large numbers to greet him on his first 
appearance of the season, and it was ap- 
parent from the applause he received that 
his playing fulfilled all the expectations 
that had been harbored. His familiar 
clean-cut digital articulation and virility 
of spirit, at no time permitted to flag, 
were again impressively in evidence 
throughout a taxing program. 

In the opening concerto of long-uncer- 
tain parentage, though now generally at- 
tributed to Vivaldi, the Russian pianist 
made an auspicious beginning with an ex- 
ceptionally well graded crescendo on the 
long pedal point with which the Maestoso 
begins, while the fugue that follows was 
noteworthy for the clarity of structural de- 
sign with which it was set forth. On the 
whole, Mr. Brailowsky achieved his best 
results in compositions calling for the em- 
ployment of the technical fluency he has 
at such ready command animated by his 
enviably abundant enthusiasm. Thus, the 
Hummel Rondo profited by his rapid stac- 
cato touch and finger facility, while Liszt’s 
Sixth Rhapsody was both technically bril- 
liant and, because of the driving power back 
of it, of impressively dramatic effect. The 
Fauré Impromptu was given such a col- 
orfully rippling character as to make it an 
outstanding musical moment. 

In works calling essentially, however, for 
the communication of deeper sentiment and, 
hence, a sensitive and significant moulding 
of the melodic line the recitalist was much 





Gregor Piatigorsky 


less in his element. A -harshness of forte 
tone mitigated against the musical value 
of climaxes. The ‘Carnaval’, in particular, 
demanded greater beauty of tone, and, in 
some of its sections, more tender and subtle 
understanding, a reservation equally valid 
in regard to such of the Chopin etudes as 
the E Major, Opus 10, and the C sharp 
Minor, Op. 25. The Chopin study in oc- 
taves, as was to be expected, was played in 
breath-taking, if somewhat explosive, fash- 
ion and the F Major of Opus 10 and the 
‘Wintry Wind’ of Opus 25 were also taken 
at tremendous speed, while the headlong 
pace of Opus 10, No. 7, caused no apparent 
detriment to the cleanness of the unbroken 
succession of double notes. The ‘Black 
Key’ Etude of Opus 10 was added to the 
group as an encore, and then at the end 
of the program many more additional num 
bers were played. 


Felix Salmond Plays Group of Sonatas 
for ’Cello 


Disposing quickly of some quaint little 
pieces by Nardini, Vivaldi, Veracini and 
Eccles, the piano accompaniments of which 
were written by Joseph Salmond, the illu- 
minating musical intellect and fleet fingers 
of Felix Salmond, ’cellist, were turned to 
four weighty essays in sonata form which 
bore the burden of his first recital program 
of the season in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 7. 

The uncommonly interesting collection of 
sonatas comprised, first, that of Samuel 
Barber in C Minor, Op. 6; Beethoven’s in 
D, Op. 102, No. 2: Debussy’s D Minor 
and Franck’s in A. Mr. Salmond’s interest 
in contemporary music and his desire to 
further its ends no doubt achieved for Mr. 
Barber his position of honor on the pro- 
gram. 

His was an “early” work, written when 
the twenty-five-year-old composer was 
twenty-one, presumably before he set down 
his ‘Music for a Scene from Shelley’, which 
the Philharmonic-Symphony played two 
seasons ago, and before his First Sym- 
phony which was heard for the first time 
from the Cleveland Orchestra only a few 
weeks ago. It is in three movements 
Throughout there is evidence of a skilled. 
even an accustomed hand, and a sound 
musical imagination. It is not music of 
a composer who has found himself and 
has settled down comfortably with a per 
sonal style. Rather he tastes and samples 
here and there. There is much derivative 
material; there is clashing and joining of 
schools of musical thought. Hints of mod- 
ernity are thrown out tentatively to be 
withdrawn in favor of more congenial ro- 
manticism and a perplexing atmosphere of 
heterogeneity prevails. Yet it is welcome 
as a composition revealing promise in its 
composer and suggesting talents that do 
not spring solely from the ink-well. 

Always a serious interpreter and a pre 

(Continued on page 18) 














SEATTLE SYMPHONY 
IN WORLD PREMIERE 


Cameron Conducts First Per- 
formance of Malipiero’s 
Second Symphony 


SEATTLE, Feb. 20.—The Seattle Sym- 
phony under Basil Cameron made musi- 
cal history in presenting the world pre- 
miere of Malipiero’s Second Symphony, 
the ‘Elegiaca’, at the eighth and closing 
concert of the subscription series on 
Jan. 25. It proved of unusual interest 
and was repeated the following Sunday 
afternoon by request. Seven concerts 
were crowded into January, three regu- 
lar subscription concerts, three Sunday 
afternoon programs of a popular type 
and one artist concert, featuring Serge 
Rachmaninoff in his Piano Concerto 
No. 2, in C Minor, on Jan. 23. 

Loudon Greenless, baritone, was solo- 
ist on Jan. 11, and sharing the program 
with the Malipiero premiere were two 
Seattle artists, Mildred Eyman, soprano, 
and Silvio Risegari, pianist. The solo- 
ist for Jan. 10 was Theodore Anderson, 
violinist and concertmaster, who gave 
a notable performance of the Tchaikov- 
sky Concerto for violin and orchestra. 

Visiting artists during January in- 
cluded Nelson Eddy, baritone, who sang 
under the auspices of the Ladies’ Musi- 
cal Club on Jan. 20. Byrd Elyot, former 
Seattle violinist, was presented by the 
Musical Art Society on Jan. 24 with 
Helen Louise Oles at the piano. E. 
Richard Wissmueller gave an organ 
program at University Temple on Jan. 
15, and Carl Sandburg was heard in 
American folk songs on Jan. 22. 





Civic Opera Gives ‘Lucia’ 

The Seattle Civic Opera Association, 
under Paul Engberg, won the enthusi- 
astic acclaim ot a capacity audience on 
Jan. 30, in presenting a well-rounded 
performance of Donizetti’s ‘Lucia di 
Lammermoor’, with Mildred Eyman, 
soprano, in the title role, splendidly sup- 
ported by Edward Palmason, James 
Keyes, Leonard Simpson, Edward 
Scriven, and Vera McBain. The Lee 
Foley Ballet assisted. 

Several leading choral groups were 
heard in their winter programs: the 
Amphion Society under Graham Mor- 
gan; the Philomel Singers, conducted 
by R. H. Kendrick, on Jan. 26, featur- 
ing the works of a local composer, Wil- 
liam B. Coburn, and the Ralston Male 
Chorus under Owen J. Williams. Stu- 
dents from the vocal studio of Magnus 
Petersen gave an interesting perform- 
ance of Liszt’s ‘Chonita’, soloists and 
chorus being assisted by a string trio, 
Norrine Powers, violin; Margaret 
Dickie, ‘cello, and Elizabeth Hartzell, 
piano. 

The music department of Roosevelt 
High School, under Ernest H. Worth, 
featured its glee clubs, a cappella chorus, 





Dates for Cornell College May Music 
Festival Changed 

Mount VERNON, Ia., Feb. 20.—Due 
to unexpected complications, dates for 
the Cornell College May Music Festival, 
originally May 13, 14, and 15, have 
been changed to May 6, 7, and 8. The 
program remains unchanged. John 
Charles Thomas, baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera, will be the guest soloist. 
A chamber music symphony will give a 
concert under Hans Lange, associate 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony. 
Dates for the competitive music audi- 
tions being sponsored by the Cornell 
Conservatory, formerly May 21 and 22, 
have been now set for May 14 and 15. 
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Venturini 
GS. Francesco Malipiero 


and senior orchestra on Jan. 22, in a 
program of unusual musical merit. 
Music club programs of the past month 
have favored works of the moderns, with 
special attention to Russian composers 
by the Ladies’ Musical Club and Seattle 
Club of Mu Phi Epsilon, and to contem- 
porary American music by the Euterpe 
Club and Thursday Music Club. 
Davip ScHEETZ CRAIG 





THE TCHAIKOWSKY “BELOVED FRIEND” CONTEST 
Judges: 
DEEMS TAYLOR LAWRENCE GILMAN 
JASCHA HEIFETZ JOHN BARBIROLLI 
ROBERT K. HAAS of Random House 





PORTLAND SYMPHONY 
ENLISTS SOLOISTS 


Ljungberg in Local Debut in 
All-Wagner Program Under 
van Hoogstraten 





PorTLAND, Ore., Feb. 20.— Goeta 
Ljungberg selected three Wagner arias 
to sing in her debut with the Portland 
Symphony on Feb. 6. Willem van 
Hoogstraten supplemented these with 
the overture to ‘Die Meistersinger’ and 
the prelude to ‘Tristan und Isolde’. 
Mme. Ljungberg sang arias from 
“Tannhauser’, ‘Lohengrin’, and ‘Tristan’ 
with dramatic fervor and assurance of 
interpretation. The symphony played 
was Haydn’s ‘Surprise’, followed by 
Brahms’s Variations on a theme by 
Haydn. 

The program on Jan. 19 began with 
Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony. The 
numbers heard after intermission were 
Sarabande and Dance by Debussy, ‘Don 
Juan’ by Strauss, and, for the first time 
here, the ‘Rhumba’ from McDonald’s 
‘Rhumba’ Symphony. Antoinette Det- 
cheva played the Schumann Concerto 
with real musicianship at the Matinee 
concert on Jan. 10. Other works were 
by Massenet, Mendelssohn, Glazounoff, 
Haydn, Borodin, and Johann Strauss. 

Edouard Hurlimann, concertmaster of 
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the symphony, was the soloist in 
Mozart’s Fifth Violin Concerto on Jan. 
24. The collaboration of Mr. van Hoog- 
straten and Mr. Hurlimann in this ex- 
pression of lyrical charm was note- 
worthy. This season there is usually a 
larger attendance at the matinee concerts 
than in the evenings. 

Nelson Eddy drew an audience of 
5,500 which overflowed on to the stage 
and into the wings of the auditorium on 
Jan. 16. The program was vociferously 
applauded. Theodore Paxson was the 
able accompanist. This concert was 
given under the management of the 
Ellison-White Bureau, as was that of 
the Vienna Choir Boys on Jan. 25. They 
repeated the success of former engage- 
ments. 


Rachmaninoff in Recital 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, in the only 
piano concert of either artist series, was 
presented by W. B. McCurdy at the 
Paramount Theatre on Jan. 22. The 
program included the Sonata in B 
Minor by Chopin and compositions by 
Haydn, Gluck, Scarlatti, Liszt, and 
Rachmaninoff. The large audience re- 
sponded to the soloist’s recognized art. 

The program of the January meeting 
of the Allied Arts Club was given by 
the piano ensemble, directed by William 
Robinson Boone, and the double trio, 
led by Rose Coursen Reed. Bernard 
Barron led the Read College Orchestra 
in a program at the College, on Jan. 29. 

JocELYN FouLKEs 














N° MORE dramatic story in the realm of 
music has been told than that disclosed for 
the first time in this book—the romance of 
Peter Ilyich Tchaikowsky and a woman whom 
he never met!—the story of a genius torn be- 
tween the demands of music and of life. For 


the best letters about this book, the publishers are 


offering prizes which include a STEINWAY GRAND 
and recordings of Tchaikowsky’s best-known works. 
This contest is open to everyone; no special 
knowledge of music is required. Apply to 
any bookseller for the details; or write at 
once to CONTEST EDITOR, Random House, 
20 East 57th Street, New York City. 


The Musical Biography of the Year 


“BELOVED FRIEND: 


The Story of Tchaikowsky and Nadejda von Meck 
By CATHERINE D. BOWEN & BARBARA VON MECK 


$3.—A RANDOM HOUSE BOOK 
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Whose Cadenzas, Please! 


NLY occasionally in these times does a 

pianist or violinist specity on the printed 
program the authorship oi a cadenza used in the 
periormance of a concerto. Lhe oversight—or is 
it the inditterence —oi those who shouid assume 
responsibility tor an accurate listing of the works 
played can be both puzzung anda annoying to 
listeners who take their music seriously. 


Particularly when some substitution has been 
made for the composer's original cadenza, the 
fact should be made known. Critics have been 
known to remark that performers seemed to be 
trying to trip them up, hoping for some mistake 
in the reviews that would show that the newspaper 
scribes did not know their Beethoven, their 
Brahms, their Mozart as well as they pretended 
they did. This is rather an exaggerated view of 
the case, since it is scarcely to be expected that 
even the best-informed reviewer can identify from 
hearing it in the concert hall any and every 
cadenza that a soloist might take it upon himself 
to play. There probably is good reason to suspect 
that if a cadenza-memory contest were to be held 
in conjunction with an international music critics’ 
conference, such as might well be a feature of the 
approaching world’s tair in New York, there 
would be some fairly low scores. 

But critics are by no means the only ones who 
would like to know what particular cadenza is 
being utilized on a particular occasion. Other 
pianists, or other violinists, particularly students 
who are at work on compositions that happen to 
find place on the program at hand, may have 
equally good reasons for enlightenment. 


To leave the interested auditor in the dark on a 
point that might so easily be clarified is neither 
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very thoughtful nor very musicianlike on the part 
of a performer. He may even be suspect in a 
way he probably would not relish, in the matter 
of his own background. Just how many artists 
really would enjoy having the critics raise a ques- 
tion as to whether they themselves knew what 
cadenzas they were playing! 





Impoverishment of the Lied 

lye discussions, pro and con, of the dearth of 

viable new symphonies and operas, relatively 
little attention has been given to what is hap- 
pening or not happening in another of the most 
fruitful of past fields of musical enrichment. 
Though new American, British and, to perhaps 
less extent, French songs are figuring on our 
recital programs, the interested observer may 
have cause to note an almost complete absence 
of new German Lieder. And as the Lied sup- 
plies the backbone of perhaps three-fourths of the 
song programs presented in this country, the lack 
of additions to the repertoire in this department 
is one to invite speculation. Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Wolf and Strauss 
we have with us always, together with some Franz 
and some Lowe, though not as much of these two 
as some lovers of the Lied could wish. Very 
rarely a song by Mahler—and he wrote some 
touching ones—or Leo Blech, who is living and 
active in Berlin, is to be encountered, perhaps in 
company with one by the veteran Joseph Marx 
of Vienna. Herman Hans Wetzler, once active 
as a conductor in New York, has found place on 
a few programs, largely due to the interest of a 
particular recitalist. But these latter all bespeak 
the pre-war era; they hark back to a day that 
is gone. Like Erich Wolff, whom America knew 
as an accompanist, the living composers named 
were satellites of Hugo Wolf and Brahms and 
it is not easy for their songs to keep a place of 
currency in competition with those of their models 
and masters. 

Strauss, to be sure, has held his position as 
one of the really notable writers of Lieder, but by 
virtue of his older songs, not his newer ones. 
Only a few years ago, quite a sheaf of vocal works 
from the pen of the aging Muenchner came to 
first performance in Berlin, with results that have 
been negligible so far as the Lieder groups on 
our programs are concerned. 

Schonberg and Hindemith have contributed, in 
such works as the former’s ‘Gurrelieder’ and the 
latter’s ‘Das Marienleben’, extensions or adapta- 
tions of the Liederkreis, or song cycle, that are 
not to be dismissed with a wave of the hand. But 
they are scarcely to be thought of in connection 
with the orthodox song recital. ‘Gurrelieder’, of 
course, is a large orchestral work, to be placed 
beside Mahler’s ‘Lied von der Erde’ and ‘Kinder- 
totenlieder’. The two early groups of Schonberg 
songs, like Hindemith’s cycle for contralto and 
string quartet, are for specialists—not only on 
the platform but in front of it. If composers sub- 
scribing to the Nazi ideology of music for the 
State are producing anything of more universal 
appeal their creations are being curiously 
neglected in America. 

Viewed historically, the Lied would seem to 
have flourished in precisely the same decades that 
the symphony flourished ; a majority of the great 
Lied writers were also pre-eminent as symphon- 
ists. Whether the type of poetic sensibility—or 
it may be, sentimentality—that is productive of 
truly expressive Lieder was peculiarly something 
of Romanticism in music and not to be expected 
in an era which turns its back on Romanticism, 
is at least arguable. But the more familiar the 
lover of songs becomes with the vocal composi- 
tions of Finland’s great symphonist, Jean Sibelius, 
the more he may incline to the belief that when 
Central Europe again develops a composer of 
really first-rate Lieder—and only then—the world 
may expect a new upsurgence of the German 
symphony. 
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Gladys Swarthout and Frank Chapman, Rehearsing a Song 
for Radio Audiences 


Toscanini—It is rumored in Vienna that Toscanini 
will tour England and France during the month of 
April at the head of the Vienna Philharmonic. 


Chaliapin—The Russian bass, Chaliapin, who 
now makes his home in Austria, is said to be con- 
sidering the formation of a traveling operatic or- 
ganization to present Russian works. 


Cadman—It is reported from San Diego that 
Charles Wakefield Cadman is recovering successfully 
from a severe mastoid operation which he underwent 
last month in that city. 


Huberman—Speaking to a reporter of the London 
Sunday Times recently, Bronislaw Huberman stated 
that the greatest joy of his life was the success of 
the orchestra which he founded in Palestine. 


Vanni-Marcoux—The baritone, Vanni-Marcoux, 
formerly of the Boston and Chicago opera companies, 
has just been appointed professor of lyric diction at 
the Paris Conservatoire. 


Kullmann—By a curious coincidence, the Walther 
of the season’s first ‘Meistersinger’ at the Metro- 
politan for the benefit of the Smith College Club 
was a former member of the college faculty, Charles 
Kullmann. 


Fleta—Having joined the Fascist ranks in Spain, 
Miguel Fleta, former Metropolitan Opera tenor, ex- 
plains that it is time for codperation between the 
artistic world with the military in building a new 
Spain. 


Bori—The Alumni Association of the Graduate 
School of Columbia University presented its annual 
award to Lucrezia Bori, former soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and now a member of its board 
of directors, “in recognition of her work in the 
development and popularization of grand opera”. 


Rabaud—The coming year will necessitate the 
withdrawal from the direction of the Paris Conserva- 
toire of Henri Rabaud, because of the age limit. 
There is no information as to his possible successor, 
but it is hinted that the curriculum and teaching 
methods of the institution will be materially altered. 


Eddy—During a minor operation on his nose and 
throat recently in Kansas City, Nelson Eddy 
squealed four times. He said that this was not be- 
cause it hurt, but to see what was happening to his 
voice. “Doc,” he said, “You’re making a soprano 
of me!” Then he burst forth into ‘Ol’ Man River’. 
“I just wanted to be sure I could still sing baritone,” 
he said. 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY 
INDICATES GROWTH 


Accessions to Music Division 
of Library of Congress 
Total Over 18,000 


Wasxuincton, Feb. 20.—The annual 
report of the librarian of Congress for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1936, 
now available, indicates substantial 
growth in all departments of the Music 
Division. The accessions for the year 
totalled 18,547, while the present con- 
tents, including music, music literature 
and music theory, number 1,150,044 vol- 
umes and pieces. 

Notable among the accessions to the 
Division in the fiscal year are the fol- 
lowing : 

The Victor Herbert manuscripts from 
G. Schirmer, Inc; the Loeffler manu- 
scripts from Mrs. Charles Martin Loeff- 
ler; the Sonneck manuscripts from Nel- 
son Eddy. 

From Dr. Arnold A. Bake, authority 
on India music, copies of “Twenty-six 
songs of Rabindranath Tagore’ and his 
essay on ‘Different Aspects of Indian 
Music.” 

From C. G. Conn, Ltd, facsimiles of 
the original manuscript of Sousa’s “The 
Stars and Stripes Forever.’ 

From Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge, original manuscripts of composi- 
tions dedicated to her by Arnold Bax 


From M. Marcel Cuvelier, secretary 
f th ls Inlharmomic Society, 
rograms from the Palais des Beaux 


rom Carl Engel, an autograph letter 
f Alexander Siloti’s 

From George Fischer, the original 
manuscript score of William Grant Still's 
Afro-American Symphony.’ 


rom Arthur Foote, dean of living 
American composers, the original manu- 
script of his “Night Piece.’ 

From Leopold Godowsky, an auto- 
graphed letter from the late Alexander 
Glazunoff. 

From Dr. Robert Haas, chief of the 





music division of the National Library 
of Austria, a copy of his monograph 
‘Wiener Musiker vor und um Beethoven.’ 

From Roy Harris, holograph pencil 
sketches ‘Farewell to Pioneers’ and 
others. 

From Mrs. Benjamin arrison, the 
riginal manuscript of ‘Umsonst,’ by 
Robert Franz. 

From Rosalie Housman, among other 
giits, a notable collection of letters from 
Arthur Foote. 

From Dr. Hans Kindler, bound volume 


of ‘cello music of J. G. Schetky, and 
six manuscript solos by Rayner Taylor. 

From Dr. Wesley LaViolette, the orig- 
inal manuscript of his First Symphony. 

From J. K. Lilly, additions to previous 
Fosteriana gifts. 

From Quincy Porter of the music de- 
partment of Vassar College, original 
manuscript score of his Quartette No. 5. 


for Strings. 
From RCA-Victor Co., 317 recent re- 
cordings of operatic, orchestral and 


‘rom Frau Prof. Richard Sahla, the 
riginal manuscript of the song “Wiegen- 
lied,’ by her late husband. 

From G. Schirmer, Inc, im addition 
to other gifts, two original manuscripts 
by Alexander Glazunoff and a setting of 
‘The Lord's Prayer’ for chorus by Al- 
exander Gretchaninoff 


Aureep T. Marxs 





Reiner Honored in Stockholm 


StockHotm, Feb. 20.—With Crown 
Prince William of Sweden heading a 
listinguished audience, Fritz Reiner, 
onductor, received an ovation on Feb. 
7, when he conducted a program of 
Bach, Brahms, and Strauss with the 
Stockholm Symphony. It was the cli- 
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Almost but not Quite 
A report to the effect that the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra will disband in the 
event of a declaration of war with Ger- 
many was circulated in New York early 
this week. 1917 


Philharmonic Program 

The Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Josef Stransky played Beethoven’s 
‘Coriolanus’ Overture, Brahms’s Fourth 
Symphony, Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspiegel’, 
and Rubinstein’s D Minor Piano Con- 
certo, with Josef Hofmann as soloist. 
ist. 

1917 


Operatic Offerings 

‘Rigoletto’ brought Maria Barrientos 
back to the Metropoliten, with Caruso 
as the Duke and De Luca as the Jester. 
Die Walkiire’ has Gadski, Kurt, Mat- 
senauer; Braun as Wotan, and Urlus as 
Siegmund. ‘Meistersinger’ given with 
Hempel, Sembach and Weil; ‘Samson 
and Delilah’ with Caruso, Matzenauer, 


max of a series of concerts which Mr. 
Reiner has given in Stockholm and to 
which audiences have responded in a 
manner unusual in the Swedish capital. 
Two laurel wreaths were presented, and 
the orchestra accorded Mr. Reiner a 
fanfare. He left immediately after the 
concert for London, and will sail for 
New York and a series of appearances 
in America on Feb. 24. 





Emporia College Plans Spring Music 
Festival 


Emporia, Kan., Feb. 20.—The Kan- 
sas City Philharmonic, Karl Krueger, 
conductor, will give three concerts in 
Memorial Chapel at the Spring Music 
Festival of the College of Emporia on 
March 12 and 14. ‘The Messiah’ will 
be given on the evening of March 14. 
Robert Quick, violinist, and Lois Craft, 
harpist, will be soloist at the orchestral 
concerts, and the soloists in the oratorio 
will be Edna Hoydar, Lavon Graham 
Holden, Floyd Tompkins, and Clair 
Mills. 





Hofmann to Begin Tour in November 


Josef Hofmann, pianist, will open his 
next season’s tour in November of 1937, 
previous to which, in the early fall, he 
will concertize in Europe. 


Lucien Muratore and Lina Cavalieri, Photographed on Tour 


What They Read Twenty Years Ago 
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Right: Olive Fremstad 


De Luca and Rothier; 
‘Aida’, with Caruso, 
Amato, Muzio and 
Ober. Hempel bade 
farewell for the sea- 
son as Susanna im 


yy 


7. ‘ 
b>! f #. 


‘The Marriage of " 


Figaro’ with Matzen- 
auer as the Countess; Farrar as Cheru- 
bino; De Luca as Figaro, and Didur as 
the Count. 

1917 


The Fate of Prima-Donnas 


The dozen-and-a-half geese that have 
followed Geraldine Farrar about the 
stage in ‘KOnigskinder’ at the Audi- 
torium have been slain to provide good 
Christmas dinners for the attachés of 
the opera house. The Chicago Tribune 
aptly heads its account “Eighteen Quack 
Singers End Their Operatic Careers”. 

1917 











Re-engaging the Conductor 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
New York Philharmonic Society Josef 
Stransky was re-engaged for three years 
following the expiration of his present 
engagement, which terminates at the 
end of next season. 


Requiescat 
Kneisel Quartet to End Long Ca- 
reer. Famous Organization Will Dis- 
band This Spring After Thirty Years 
of Service. 
1917 





INSTRUMENTAL SOCIETY SCHEDULES SPRING FESTIVAL 


Solo Artists and Dancers Will Be 
Presented in Recital in 
Philadelphia 
A national festival of the American 
Society of the Ancient Instruments, Ben 
Stad, founder and director, will be held 
in the grand ballroom of the Ritz 
Carlton Hotel, Philadelphia, on April 

6 and 7. 

This organization to date has given 
eight annual local festivals. It is the 
aim of the committee to establish in 
America such a festival as is held each 
year in England by Dolmetsch, and in 
France by Casadesus. The artists com- 
prising this group are Jo Brodo, Quin- 
ton; Josef Smit, Viole de Gambe; Ben 
Stad, Viole D’Armour; Maurice Stad, 
Basse de Viole; Flora Stad, Clavecin. 
On this occasion the personnel will be 
augmented by additional artists, and 
soloists of distinction will be heard. A 
group of well-known dancers will pre- 
sent dances of the period at one of the 
concerts. 

The festival will include four con- 
certs, one on each afternoon and each 
evening of April 6 and 7. These con- 
certs will be preceded on the morning 
of April 6 by a lecture given by a 
prominent authority on ancient instru- 
ments. Mrs. Irenee DuPont, president 


of the organization, has announced a tea 
after the afternoon concert of April 6, 
and a formal dinner between the con- 
certs of April 7. Trips have been ar- 
ranged to various points of interest, in- 
cluding the Art Museum, Graphic 
Sketch Club, famous collections of both 
ancient instruments and ancient manu- 
scripts. 

The honorary patrons of the society 
are Olga Samaroff-Stokowski, Leopold 
Stokowski and Arturo Toscanini. 

Mrs. Benjamin Maschal, chairman of 
the festival committee, has the support 
of a group of women representing many 
towns and cities. Dr. W. F. G. Swann 
is chairman of the men’s committee. 





Fausto Magnani Conducts Concerts 
at Paris Opéra-Comique 
Paris, Feb. 15.—Fausto Magnani 
conducted two concerts of the Pasde- 
loup Orchestra at the Opéra-Comique 
on Jan. 30 and 31, presenting at both a 
program of French music exclusively. 
The list included Massenet’s ‘Scénes 
Alsaciennes’, Debussy’s ‘La Mer’, Four 
Basque Dances by Laparra, and the 
‘Fantastic Symphony’ of Berlioz. Mr. 
Magnani was acclaimed for the keen 
musical insight with which he inter- 
preted all the works given, as well as 

for his excellent technique. 
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cise executive, Mr. Salmond retailed the 
thoughts of Mr. Barber, as he did those of 
Beethoven, and the incomparable ones of 
Franck and Debussy, with great conscience 
and benevolence. He understood in each 
instance the demands of style, and he pro- 
vided automatically the sure command of 
tone and technical expertness for which he 
has become well known. Ralph Berkowitz 
was his excellent collaborator at the piano. 


Iturbi in Carnegie Hall Recital 
José Iturbi, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 


8 evening : 
Sonata in F Major (K. 332)..........+. Mozart 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue............ Bach 


Scherzo in B Flat Minor; Two Mazurkas; 
Polonaise in A Flat Major........... -Chopin 
Intermezzo in E Flat Minor; Variations on 
a Theme by Paganini..............-. Brahms 
*Feux d’artifice’; “L’Isle joyeuse’...... Debussy 
‘Fete Dieu a Seville’; ‘El Puerto’..... Albeniz 
‘El Pelele’ 
Mr. Iturbi demonstrated very early in 
his program that his latter-day preoccupa- 
tion with conductorial duties has not caused 
any eclipse of his powers to weave a spell 
of beauty at the piano. There was, in fact, 
a spontaneity in his response to the music 
at hand and a prevailing freshness of spirit 
that re-created the stimulating experience 
his playing in his first seasons here pro- 
vided. 

The climactic point of the recital for 
most of his listeners was undoubtedly his 
playing of a selected number of the Pa- 
ganini-Brahms variations, about half of 
them, taken mainly from the second book. 
Again, as when he has done them in the 
past, he not only encompassed the formid- 
abie technical difficulties involved with what 
seemed to be consummate ease, but through 
the imaginative quality with which he in- 
vested them raised them far above the plane 
of merely technical stunts. Glissando oc- 
taves and other rapid double note pas- 
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Lyric Soprano 


New York Recital 
Town Hall, Feb. 12, 1937 
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Congratulations on your fine press 
notices. They were almost as 
good as you deserve. I personally 
feel that this, your debut recital, 
was one of the finest I have ever 
played in New York. May it be 
followed by many more through- 
out the country. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) RICHARD HAGEMAN 











"A lyric voice employed with in- 
telligence and taste. 
Unhackneyed selections deliv- 


ered in a sincere, simple and 
direct manner. 


A perfect legato.” 
—N. Y. Times 


“A vocalist far superior to the 
average.” 


—N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
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C O N C E; RT be : Instrumentalists and Ensembles in Stimulating Lists 








Felix Salmond 


sages were musically idealized by the 
exhilarating zest and suggestive color- 
ing with which they were played. 

Debussy’s ‘Fireworks’ had all the justi- 
able elements of the sensational customary 
with this artist, while the ‘L’Isle joyeuse’ 
had good balancing of color values if 
not all the poetic glamor that can be evoked 
from this music. In the Spanish composi- 
tions the pianist was, as a matter of course, 
essentially in his element. 

Upon the Mozart sonata he lavished a 
wealth of nuance and iridescent tintings, 
but his adroit planning of the Bach fantasy 
and fugue was in part defeated by the per- 
cussive quality of his forte tone. Nor was 
the Chopin A Flat Polonaise, taken at too 
fast a tempo, given the majestic spirit and 
massiveness of tone demanded. .The C 
Major and A Minor Mazurkas, on the 
other hand, were charming in their sim- 
plicity and the Scherzo was played with 
great fleetness of finger and a brilliantly 
climactic ending, while the same compos- 
er’s Fantasy Impromptu was so_ shot 
through with sparkling color as to make 
this added number one of the highlights of 
the recital. 

After the Granados, Mr. Iturbi grati- 
fied his audience’s insistent demand for 
more with a long list of extra numbers. 
headed by the first A Flat Waltz of 
Chopin. is 


Rabinof Returns in Violin List 


Benno Rabinof, violinist. Emanuel Bay, 
accompanist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 9, eve- 
ning : 

‘The Lark’ (poem in form of a rondo) 

Castelnuovo-Tedesco 

Concerto in A Major......... eceees M 

SN 9504 6csheeenees tos cane oaens Bach 

‘Etchings’: ‘October’, ‘Books’, ‘Professor’, 

‘Dreams’, ‘Cinderella’, ‘Games’, ‘Sunday 
Morning’, ‘Hurdy-Gurdy’, ‘Desert Twi- 
light’, ‘Fireflies’, ‘Ghosts’, ‘Happiness’ 

" Albert Spalding 
‘Palpiti’ (‘Heartbeats’)....... Paganini-Kreisler 
Returning to the stage where the late 

Leopold Auer conducted the orchestra for 
his debut, Mr. Rabinof demonstrated in 
a significant manner the development his 
art has undergone in the intervening years 
of concert playing here and in Europe. 
A large audience was on hand and it punc- 
tuated the program with long demonstra- 
tions of applause. 

A comprehensive technical mastery ap 
parently equal to any problem, pure intona- 
tion, an essentially musical temperament 
and an instinctive flair for virtuosity were 
outstanding features of the Russian-Ameri- 
can violinist’s equipment as revealed on 
this occasion. His tone in general had full- 
blooded vitality and beauty—only on the G 
string did it fall short of the full measure 
of opulence that could have been desired. 
Well-considered nuance, good phrasing and 
understanding of style marked his playing 
of the first movement of the Mozart con- 
certo, while the Rondo was given with a 
zestful rhythmic swing. The Adagio 








was almost too meticulously worked out in 
detail, to the detriment of the effect of 
spontaneity. 
Bach Chaconne, the technical hurdles were 
taken with notable ease and smoothness 
and, apart from an occasional hurrying, 
there was a controlling sense of the im- 
posing dignity of the music. Mr. Rabinof’s 


José 


Iturbi 


carefully polished in matters of phrasing, 
tone here sometimes took on a wiry qual- 
ity, but his conception of the work was 
drawn on broad lines. 

The attractive Spalding ‘Etchings’ were 
well differentiated in character, the spirit 
of ‘Dreams’ and ‘Desert Twilight’ and the 
descriptive suggestiveness of ‘Fireflies’ be- 
ing especially well conveyed. And in the 
Paganini-Kreisler ‘Heartbeats’ the violinist 
took full and effective advantage of the op- 
portunities it offered for appealing lyricism 
and virtuosic brilliance. In Mr. Bay he 
had a sympathetic and discreet collabora 
tor. C. 


Culbertson Heard in Carnegie Hall 
Alexander Culbertson, violinist, Harry 
Kaufman, accompanist. Carnegie Hall, Feb 
5, evening : 


REE checdkenen , Franck 
Concerto in B Minor.......... . Saint-Saens 
Chaconne ...... Bact 
Hungarian Dances........ . Brahms 
GED cp depeadttacséan ooeee Liszt 


Returning to give his first American re 
cital in ten years, Alexander Culbertson 
was welcomed by a numerous audience of 
violin enthusiasts. As the evening pro- 
giessed, his initial nervousness wore off and 
enabled the display of a fluent, if rather 
erratic, techniqu8 and of moments of bril 
liance. 

The Franck sonata, demanding unerring 
musical energy and a broad, flowing can- 
tilena, was not the most fortunate of pos- 
sible openings for a recitalist beset by 
tenseness. Despite an obvious desire to 
project a sensitive interpretation, the solo- 
ist’s bowing was uncertain, his tone often 
thin and his rhythmical line uneven. 

The cold and clever Concerto of Saint 
Saéns fared better. Mr. Culbertson was 
more firmly in the saddle, and ably aided 
by Mr. Kaufman his virtuosity brought 
him the hearty plaudits of the audience 

~ 


Jacques Gordon and Gertrude 


Give Sonata Recital 


Jacques Gordon, violinist; Gertrude 
Bary, pianist. Steinway Hall, Feb. 5, ev: 
ning: 


Bary 


Sonata, Opus 36a, No. 2........... .... Busoni 

ES eee Honegeger 

Sonata, C minor, Opus 3 O, No. 2 
Beethover 


In recent years Jacques Gordon has been 
heard more often with his quartet than as 
a soloist or sonata player, but the audience 
which greeted him in this recital enjoyed 
the same sterling qualities inherent in his 
ensemble playing. His collaborator of the 


In the other major work, the 





eveing, mew % Amercam amiiences, 
though experionced albromdl, played solidly 
and brilhamthy. 

The program was one to bring out tech- 
nical proficiency and drpemdindity of style 
rather than a werued palktie of tome colors 
and muances. The onsgily delivered scherzo 


and the tumulbuors fmale of the Beethoven 


were particularly welll achieved => 
Pro Arte Quartet im Fiest Appearance 
ef Seasem 


New Friends of Mas 
Pro Arte Strmg Quartet 
nou, first wioln 


Assisiimg artists 
Alphonse On- 
Laorent Hiallews, second 


violim; Germam Prewost, wolk; Robert 
Maas, ‘cello) and Emm! List, bass. 
Town Hall, Feb CWI 
Becthowen Pragrun 
Quartet m F Mawr (Op. & 
Songs with juan Zn Quien Gm escura 
“Maihied Cycle Am de tome Geliebre 


Quartet m B Fimt @p. Lil 

The eleventh concert of tine New Friends 
of Music marked the fivst local appearance 
this season of the Pra Quartet, wiuch 
gave notable performers of the com- 
pressed and lowely F Mumor Quartet and ot 
the lengthy and esatemc: Quartet m B Flat 
The latter work ts rarely beard; it is stil 
more rarely heard m the form m winch 
the Pro Arte ensemble presented it: with 
the complex and Gifioek Grosse Fuge as 
finale. 

Mr. List, ably accompamed iy Fritz Kit 
zinger, sang with smormnity and restrame 
eight songs, the products of Beethoven's 
early and mmddie ponods af composition 
The six songs tram the cycle “Am de terne 




















Gehebte’ were espeomliy well presented. 
The capacity audience let mm doubt of its 
approval of the artists > 
Bartlett and Rebertsem Return 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, din 
Town Halll, Feb. 13, afinernoor 
\rrival of the Queen agi Sicha rem “Sele- 
mot or. by Bram Bexiidk Hiande 
See Wi is Lewe Can Un ram Cantata 
8 arr. by Eiaibert Poss Bach 
Son in E Piet Migen Bach 
i SOM Tu LJuertine 
t 3 som 
Ws uctarne Tragic 








ror thet mst New ork le 
season, 25 ON POW GocwNS, Wie ong 
lish two- Piano teem Tied Gewised 2 progral 


that avoided the beaten pati ot duo-pian 
ists, their Imial Tier owe Lie Only so 
to Cerberus, and offered 2 coms 


ment ol outnmght nowsily A Gee 


was on hand and ws omimsusm must ha 
been an inspiration m iteli tm the per 
formers 

Since ther tirst agypearauce mm this coun 
try Miss Bartlett and Mir. Robertsom have 
steadily evolved m thor spenall art from a 
metronomic precisencss of beat to rizythmuc 





fluidity that enables them 
much richer warcty ai 
terplay of ther 


mduige um a 
TMI au Ireer w- 


indimudiall musical re- 






sponses. Grewter elasticity still would not 
COME AMUSS IN SOME wttemces,, and wt would 
help moidentally 1 fisett a temdency 
wards brittheness home that m rearing 
its head more gsitentily Butt they have 
now achieved am ortstuming measure as 
unanimity of approach and mmtuall artistic 
understanding that can come onily through 
constant association ower am extended per 
iod of ‘tine. 

Of striking beauty was thew posed and 
devotional playime of thotih the programmed 
Bach ai, “See What His Love Cam Do’, 
and the arrangement, presumably by Mary 
Howe, of “Sheep May Saieliy Graze’, given 
as an @noore at the end of the first part 
The sturdy Handelam music from ‘Solb- 
mon was attacked at the outset with m- 





vigorating freshmess of sgumtt and the Bach 
sonata was given with cl t purity of line 
and proportion. The Mozart Fantasia, com- 
posed orgimally for 2 clockwork organ, a 
novelty of the proved t 
be just characteristic Mozart with mo spe 


cial suggestion of the mmedimm the 






sensationa! tune, 


compos 
er had mm mmimd. Its tiree short movements 
were played with mach charm of effect 


ontrrurd on 23 


Taga 





OPERA: 


(Continued from page 10) 

Sachs of Friedrich Schorr, the Eva of 
Lotte Lehmann, the Magdalene of Karin 
Branzell and the Pogner of Emanuel List, 
were placed two first-time delineations, so 
far as New York is concerned. These 
were the Walther of Charles Kullmann 
and the David of Karl Laufkotter. Mr. 
Kullmann, it was to be recalled, had sung 
the part at the last Salzburg festival un- 
der the enkindling baton of Arturo Tos- 
canini. Though his is a relatively light 
voice and not altogether adequate for the 
ensembles, he met the lyrical requirements 
of the part handsomely, singing with a lilt 
that was gratefully free of certain vocal 
faults commonly associated with Walthers 
of the main-force variety. His youthful 
appearance was an asset and he costumed 
the part particularly well. Mr. Laufkot- 
ter proved himself an able and well-rou- 
tined David, inclined to fall a shade short 
of the pitch on his highest notes but other- 
wise vocally acceptable as well as drama- 
tically commendable. 

Mme. Lehmann sang Eva in her ac- 
customed winning, impulsive way, achiev- 
ing an effect of girlishness in her scenes 
with Sachs and of a runaway affection in 
those with Walther, though her singing 
was of variable quality, now charming, 
again inclined to be shrill. Her voice was 
particularly warm in the quintet, which 
had one of the best balanced performances 
of recent years. The Magdalene of Mme. 
Branzell was again the full-voiced and 
somewhat droll characterization of other 
years ; an admirable opposite, in its matron- 
ly way, for the David of the afternoon. 

Mr. Schorr’s Sachs needs no fresh de- 
scription, varying as it does only in small 
details from performance to performance. 
It was nobly sung, as it almost invariably 
is. Mr. List appeared to be combatting a 
cold but contrived to make his big voice 
count in Pogner’s solos. Kothner, in the 
hands of Julius Huehn, was accorded a 
conscientious performance that should mel- 
low into a more convincing one with fur- 
ther representations. Eduard MHabich’s 
Beckmesser, first disclosed last season, re- 
tains its bite as an impersonation though 
this town clerk’s singing will never cause 
an audience to arise en masse and demand 
that the judges recall him for the sake 
of placing on his brow the laurel wreath 
bestowed upon Walther. In the parts of 
the other meistersingers were Hans Clem- 
ens, Angelo Bada, Max Altglass, Gior- 
dano Paltrinieri, Louis D’Angelo, Arnold 
Gabor, James Wolf and John Gurney. 
George Cehanovsky sang tunefully the 
music of the night watchman. = 


‘Coq d’Or’ Repeated with ‘Pagliacci’ 

‘Pagliacci’ raised the curtain for ‘Coq 
d’Or’ on the evening of Feb. 12. A fur- 
tive suspicion that the two operas prohahliv 
attract a quite individual and different 
clientele was confirmed by a visit to the 
lounge between shows which disclosed that 
a good number of the evening’s ticket-buy- 
ers had been “sitting-out” the first presen- 
tation with the aid of cooling drinks. But 
they missed some good singing. Susanne 
Fisher, Lawrence Tibbett and Arthur Car- 
ron set forth the tragedy of the clown with 
great conviction and vocal excellence as- 
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ian soprano, heard in New York in recital 
last season and in Debussy’s ‘La Demoi- 
selle Klue’ under Toscanini. Of interest 
also was the first Des Grieux at the 
Metropolitan of Sydney Rayner, who sub- 
stituted for Rene Maison, indisposed. 

Miss Sayaos Manon has much to recom- 
mend it. At the start, her voice seemed 
1ather slight in calibre, but increased poise 
brought more volume and greater deftness 
in projecting it into the large auditorium. 
ihe debut was a definitely promising one 
vocally, and the audience was appreciative. 
Dramauically, the diminutive Brazilian lefc 
nothing to be desired. Her ingenuousness 
in the first act had just the right amount 
of curiosity for the sixteen-year-old giri 
the Abbé Prévost drew. In the St. Sulpice 
scene she left no doubt that Paris had 
taught her pretty much all there was to 
know. The Gavotte, carried forward into 
the gambling scene, was well sung and 
brought much applause, and the pathetic 
final scene was affecting. It would seem 
that in Miss Sayao the Metropolitan has 
a distinct acquisition. 

The Des Grieux of Mr. Rayner was well 
sung, and the difficult ‘Ah! Fuyez!’ brought 
a storm of applause. ‘The Dream’ also, 
in the second scene, was beautifully sung. 
Mr. Bonelli’s Lescaut was a delightful bit 
of carefully planned comedy, and his brief 
solo in the first act was well done. Mr. 
Baromea’s Des Grieux pére was sonorous 
and effective. The remainder of the cast 
included Natalie Bodanya, Charlotte Sy- 
mons, Irra Petina, Angelo Bada, George 
Cehanovsky, and Louis D’Angelo. Maurice 
de Abravanel conducted. H. 


Jagel Essays Title Role in ‘Faust’ 


A large and demonstrative audience 
greeted the second production of ‘Faust’ 
this season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the evening of Feb. 13. For the 
first time this season Frederick Jagel ap- 
peared in the title role. Both he and 
Susanne Fisher, who appeared as Mar- 
guerite, gave performances of distinction 
vocally and dramatically. A word should 
be said for Ezio Pinza’s excellent charac- 
terization of Mephistopheles. Carlo Mor- 
elli was the Valentin, Wilfred Engelman 
the Wagner, Helen Olheim the Siebel, and 
Ina Bourskaya the Marthe. All received 
the approval of the audience. Wilfred 
Pelletier was the conductor. S. 


Benefit Concert Given 


The singers who appeared at the concert 
given at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Feb. 14 for the benefit of the Israel Zion 
Hospital in Brooklyn were Stella Andreva, 
Natalie Bodanya, Hilda Burke, Irene Jess- 





Karin Branzell as 


Susan Fisher as 
Marguerite Fricka 


ner, Anna Kaskas, Thelma Votipka, Ar- 
thur Carron, Nicholas Massue, Lauritz 
Melchior, Giordano Paltrinieri, Sydney 
Rayner, George Cehanovsky, Louis D’An- 
gelo, Wilfred Engelman, Lawrence Tibbett, 
Norman Cordon, John Gurney, and Chase 
Baromeo. 

Wilfred Pelletier conducted, and the 
opera chorus and the American Ballet took 
part in the program, which included the 
third act of ‘La Traviata’ and music by 
Wagner, Mascagni, Bizet, Verdi, and 
Debussy. 


‘Carmen’ Opens Ninth Week 

‘Carmen’, on Feb. 15, opened the ninth 
week, with Rosa Ponselle, in especially 
fine voice, in the title role; Hilda Burke 
as Micaéla; René Maison as José, and 
Ezio Pinza as Escamillo. The lesser roles 
were capably filled by Thelma Votipka, 
Helen Olheim, George Cehanovsky, Louis 
D’Angelo, Giordano Paltrinieri, and Wil 
fred Engelman. Gennaro Papi conducted 


John Brownlee Makes American Debut 
as Rigoletto 

John Brownlee, Australian baritone, for 
some time a member of the Paris Opéra, 
effected his American debut in the tit 
role of ‘Rigoletto’ on the evening of Feb 
17. The part is one in which Mr. Brown- 
lee is especially popular in Paris and 
elsewhere, which is easily understandable 
Apparently not in the least self-conscious 
before the large house in an important 
debut, he gave a performance which was 
distinguished by obviously good routine, 
intelligent approach and carefully thought- 





Josephine Antoine 
as Gilda 


Charles Kullmann as 
The Duke 


out dramatic effects. He is also gifted with 
an incisive and agreeable personality. Vo- 
cally, he was commendable. The voice, 
while not of great volume nor highly char- 
acteristic timbre, is an excellent one and 
well produced so that it was at all times 
fully under control Both ‘Pari Siamo’ 
and “Cortegiani! Vile Razza’ were well 
projected. Mr. Brownlee was given a 
definitely warm welcome and a number of 
curtain calls by himself 

The remaining members of the cast were 
familiar im their roles, Josephine Antoine 
as Gilda; Thelma Votipka as Giovanna; 
Helen Olheim as Maddalena Frederick 
Jagel sang particularly well as the Duke, 
and Chase Baromeo was an effective Spar- 
afucile. Norman Cordon’s Monterone was 
impressive Messrs. Bada, Cehanovsky, 
and Engelman completed the cast. Ettore 
Panizza conducted sincerely, if not elec- 
trically. H. 





Fifth ‘Tristan’ Sung Before 
Capacity House 
The fifth performance this season of 
‘Tristan und Isolde’ was given on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 19, before a capacity house 


Sale of admission tickets was discontinued 
long before curtain time 

With the exception of Karin Branzell, 
who was the Brangane, singing the role 


for the first time this season, the cast was 
the same as at former hearmgs. Kirsten 


Flagstad was Is auritz Melchior, 





Tristan, Julius Huehn, Kurvenal, and Lud- 
wig Hofmann, King Marke The lesser 
roles were filled by Armold Gabor, Hans 


Clemens, James Wolfe and Karl Lauf- 
k6tter. Artur Bodanzky conducted S. 











Another Composition 


“PRECIOUS WEE ONE” 


Words and Music by 
JOSEPHINE FORSYTH 


whose musical setting of “The Lord's Prayer” 


sisted ably by Giordano Paltrinieri and has been accorded international recognition. 
George Cehanovsky. 





‘Coq d’Or’ received its first repetition 
with the identical cast that revived the 
work a fortnight before. Lily Pons sang 
and danced the role of the Queen; Ezio 
Pinza was the corpulent King Dodon, Doris 
Doe was Amelfa and Nicholas Massue the 
Astrologer. Others were Thelma Votipka 
and the Messrs. Cordon, Paltrinieri and 
Engelman. The refusal of Chemakha’s 
pavilion to rise magically from the ground 
after mumerous energetic and noisy at- 
tempts was the only aberration in an other- 
wise praiseworthy performance. Gennaro 
Papi conducted both works. There was a 
capacity audience. 


Bidu Sayao Makes Debut in ‘Manon’ 

The first ‘Manon’ of the season at the 
matinee on Feb. 13 was signalized by the 
operatic debut here of Bidii Say4o, Brazil- 
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Premiere choral presentation, Feb. 1935, by Orpheus Male Chorus, Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Charles D. Dawe, conductor, Feodor Chaliapin, guest artist. 

“One of the hits of the evening.”—Herbert Elwell, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
“Lullaby of pleasing melodic contour—had to be repeated.”—Denoe Leedy, Cleveland Press. | 





Programmed on all concerts by Cleveland Orpheus Male Chorus; on tour of Russia, August to 
October, 1935, under sponsorship of Soviet Government. 





Included on International Broadcast from Moscow, Russia, September, 1935. 








Sung by Los Angeles Orpheus Club, Hugo Kirchhofer, conductor, Wilshire-Ebell Theater, june, 1935. 





Now available for Male, Mixed and Women's Choruses | 
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(55 SORGES ENESCO’S last con- 
certs of his fortnight’s tenure and 
the first appearances of Carlos Chavez 
as conductor marked the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony span. Both 
guest leaders played their own composi- 
tions among other works. Manuel 
Quiroga, violinist, and Beal Hober, 
soprano, were soloists under Enesco. 
[wo concerts by the Boston Symphony 
featuring Mahler’s ‘Lied von der Erde’ 
with Paul Althouse and Maria Ranzow 
the singers, and the Boston Pension 
Fund Concert with Jascha Heifetz as 
soloist were events of great interest. 
Eugene Ormandy introduced Khren- 
nikoff’s Symphony to New York with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. The Na- 
tional Orchestral Association opened its 
concerto series with Rudolf Serkin play- 
ing Mozart and Beethoven. Ernest 
Schelling led the fourth of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony’s Children’s Con- 
certs, 
Enesco Conducts His Suite 


New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
Georges Enesco, conductor. Soloist, Man- 


uel Quiroga, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 4, evening: 
Overture to ‘Egmont’............ Beethoven 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn... Brahms 
Symphonie Espagnole ..........+++++5 Lalo 
Mr. Quiroga 
Suite for Orchestra, No. 2, in C....Enesco 


The best was reserved till the last at this 
concert, for although the soloist com- 
manded attention and respect, and there 
were other noteworthy moments, it was 
Mr. Enesco’s suite which occupied the star 
place by reason of its content and perfor- 
mance. It was not new to America, but a 
fresh revelation of the musical gifts of its 
composer, and a welcome revival. Of its 
six movements, patterned after the classic 
dance suite but with an infusion of contem- 
porary thought and method, the robustious 
overture, the lilting Gigue and the wistful 
and occasionally acrid Air made the sur- 
est appeal to this reviewer. The final 
Bourrée, although cunningly wrought, 
seemed too extended for its material. It 
was played with loving care, fine technical 
finish and sumptuous tone, a performance 
equalled during the evening only by that 
of the Beethoven Overture, which bravely 
and dramatically opened the proceedings. 

Although permeated with the deep musi- 
cality and reverence to the composer which 
are among the conductor’s prime qualifica- 
tions, the Brahms Variations fared less 
well technically. There was some uneven- 
ness in orchestral texture and attack, and 
not always enough contrast between the 
moods of the variations. Those of grace- 
ful charm, of vivace mood, had better for- 
tune than those of broader, sustained 
quality. 
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Mr. Quiroga im- 
pressed as a sober, 
technically well equip- 
ped musician, with, 
however, little of the 
Latin vitality, flair 
and temperament 
which ‘might have 
been expected from 
him, and desired in 
this particular com- 
position. His tone, 
clean and pure at all 
times, was of fili- 
gree proportions, and 
often lost under the 
impetuosity of the 
orchestral accom- 
paniment. He was at 
his best in the An- 
dante, although its 
measures were propounded very slowly in- 
deed. Some initial nervousness militated 
against the necessary outpouring in the 
first movement. He was warmly received. 

Mr. Enesco received the hearty tributes 
of the audience modestly throughout the 
evening, and bade the orchestra rise many 
times to share it with him. 


Manuel Quiroga 


Beal Hober Sings with Philharmonic- 

Symphony 
Philharmonic-Symphony, 

Soloist, Beal 


New York 
Georges Enesco, conductor. 


Hober, soprano. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 6, 
evening : 
Symphony No. 3 (‘Eroica’)...... Beethoven 
Overture to “The Flying Dutchman’. .Wagner 
‘Siegfried Idyl’ .......+eeseeeceees Wagner 
Prelude and “Liebestod’ from ‘Tristan und 
BOONES ccc ccecensoagescoesceseas Wagner 


Miss Hober 


Mr. Enesco gave a penetrating and high- 
ly interesting rendition of the Beethoven 
symphony, playing the Funeral March with 
restraint and the Adagio with splendid 
tone. The first two Wagner numbers were 
effective and delivered in highly contrast- 
ing moods. The Tristan excerpts formed 
a climactic ending to the program, and 
Miss Hober delivered Isolde’s music with 
poise and obvious musicianship, winning a 
storm of applause at the conclusion. N. 


Enesco Gives Farewell Concert 
New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Georges Enesco, conductor. Soloist, Man- 
uel Quiroga, violinist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 
7, afternoon: 
‘Speer Rhapsody, No. 2, in D Major, 


P 
‘Symphonie a i0le’ 
r. Quiroga 
‘Cortége des divinités infernales’. . Mihalovici 
(first time in New York) 
Symphony, No. 4, in E Minor, Op. 98 
Brahms 
In taking his farewell for the season of 
the public whose profound admiration he 
had won anew during his brief visit with 
the Philharmonic, Mr. Enesco brought for- 
ward one of the lesser known of his three 
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Toppo 
Carlos Chavez, Who Began His Fortnight 
as Guest Conductor of the Philharmonic 


Roumanian rhapsodies, a work of more 
dreamily rhapsodic character and less bril- 
liantly dramatic development than the more 
familiar one in A. It made an immediate 
and deep impression upon the audience. Its 
main subject, folk-tunish in its lyric phy- 
siognomy, is of a persuasively wistful na- 
ture, while the second theme, chanted by 
the English horn, is of a haunting poignant 
melancholy, never altogether dispelled by 
the subsequent development and the mer- 
rier mood that is interjected before the 
final pianissimo measures of singular Orien- 
tal reminiscence. 

The excerpt from the opera, ‘L’Intrasi- 
geant Pluton’, by Mr. Enesco’s country- 
man, Mihalovici, came as an absolute nov- 
elty for New York. In the opera the ‘Cor- 
tége’ provides the musical background for 
a choreographic episode depicting Orpheus 
beset by Pluto’s demons. It is brilliantly 
orchestrated and its pictorial diabolism was 
vividly projected by the orchestra under the 
Enesco baton. The Roumanian conductor’s 
reading of the Brahms symphony was that 
of the sincere and reverent musician seek- 
ing to explore every vista of beauty and 
every detail of its inner meanings and con- 
tent to act as a purely impersonal channel 
in disclosing his findings for the delecta- 
tion of his audience. It was not a perfor- 
mance of the utmost tonal finesse or 
subtlety of phrasing, but it was vigorous 
and full-blooded and sensitive arid, in the 
Andante, of memorable beauty of utter- 
ance. 

The audience, which had joined the or- 
chestra in rising when Mr. Enesco returned 
to the podium after the intermission, 
brought the departing guest back again and 
again at the end to receive its acclaim. As 
soloist Mr. Quiroga repeated the four 
movements of the Lalo he had played at the 
Thursday concert. Gs 


Chavez Begins Engagement as 
Philharmonic “Guest” 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony 
Carlos Chavez, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 11, evening: 

Overture to ‘Coriolanus’....... . Beethoven 

Symphony in C Minor (B. & H. No. 9) 


Haydn 

‘Daphnis et Chice’, Suite No. 2...... Ravel 
yr. « oO eer. Debussy 
Sinfonia EE Chavez 
P.’, Ballet-Symphony.............. Chavez 


The orchestra met Mr. Chavez more than 
half way in his first program as its guest 
leader. The playing was refined and re- 
sponsive and several of the performances, 
notably that of “‘Daphnis et Chloe’, were of 
a superior order. Beethoven and Haydn 
were given their due, Mr. Chavez conduct- 
ing without a score and proving by his 
attention to detail how well he knew his 
classics. Like the Ravel suite, Debussy’s 
two Nocturnes were achieved with sym- 
pathy, clarity and the tone quality to be 
expected of the Philharmonic in this music. 


Curiously enough, Mr. Chavez conducted 
his own music from score after dispensing 
with the printed page for the compositions 
bv Beethoven, Haydn, Ravel and Debussy. 
Emulating Leopold Stokowski, he led the 
ensemble without a baton. The Sinfonia 
di Antigone, first heard in Mexico in 1932 
when the Department of Fine Arts in that 
country gave a performance of Jean Coc- 
teau’s condensation of the ‘Antigone’ of 
Sophocles, and subsequently re-written by 
the composer, proved to be a work of 
harmonic interest, giving the effect of con- 
tinence, even something of bareness in its 
structural unfoldment. It was orchestrated 
in an individual way, but proved rather 
juiceless in its basic material. The ‘H. P’. 
music, drawn from the ballet built around 
the central idea of ‘Horse Power’, which 
was staged some years ago in Philadelphia, 
was performed with an energy to justify 
its title. Judging by the vociferant ap- 
plause, the audience found the succession 
of dances rhythmically stimulating. For 
the reviewer the “primitive” qualities of 
the Danza Azil, Tango, Huapango and 
Sandunga were very primitive indeed. But 
each to his taste! The performance was a 
brilliant one. ize 


Chavez Plays Beethoven Seventh 
New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 


Carlos Chavez, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 14, afternoon: 


Overture to ‘Amacreon’.........<. Cherubini 
Symphony Me Dis eedtas ees Beethoven 
‘Daphnis and ad hs 5 kac ake Ravel 
‘Sinfonia de Antigona’.............. Chavez 


Suite from ‘H. P’, Ballet-Symphony. .Chavez 


His own works and the Ravel suite being 
carried over from Thursday’s program, Mr. 
Chavez brought for new consideration only 
the Cherubini overture and the Beethoven 
Symphony. The former was played with 
a nice sense of style and precision and re- 
hnement. The symphony, by reason of it- 
self and its juxtaposition, was the peak of 
the concert, and a pleasant peak indeed. 
It was performed with scrupulous care for 
nuance and mood, and in the main was 
satisfactorily paced. The orchestra sounded 
rich, full, and supple, and played with 
exactness and beauty of tone under Mr. 
Chavez’s baton. The applause, from an 
unusually large afternoon audience, reached 
ovational proportions at times. 


Serkin Soloist at First Concert in 
Special Concerto Series 
National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin, conductor. Soloist, Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 6, afternoon: 


Overture, “The Marriage of Figaro’ Mozart 
Concerto, No. 9, in E Flat (K. 271) Mozart 


Overture to ‘Egmont’ Scan eeesecus Beethoven 
Concerto No. 1, in C Major, Op. 15 
Beethoven 


In pursuit of a policy instituted two 
years ago with the Gabrilowitsch piano 
concerto series and continued last season 
with the Elman violin concerto programs, 
the National Orchestral Association inau- 
gurated with this concert a Mozart-Bee- 
thoven series in the course of which all 
five Beethoven and as many Mozart piano 
concertos are to be covered, with Rudolf 
Serkin and Myra Hess as soloists. That 
the plan makes a wide appeal was at- 
tested by the full-house attendance. 

Mr. Serkin found both the concertos 
on this program congenial vehicles for 
the finely articulated finger fluency, the 
incisive rhythmic feeling and the skill in 
modelling material of classic design that 
he had revealed at his previous appear- 
ances with orchestra here. His playing 
of the Mozart, it is true, was not so sat- 
isfying as that of the Beethoven. There 
was not all the significance of nuance that 
one could have wished either in the faster 
movements or in the Andantino, in which 
latter there was, moreover, a noticeable 
tendency to force the tone. Structurally 
the entire work was presented with great 
clarity and definiteness, and _ technically 
it was, as a matter of course, impeccably 
clean-cut. 

The performance accorded the Bee 
thoven concerto, earliest in opus number 
but second in order of composition of th 

(Continned on page 31) 























CINCINNATI MEN 
RESUME SCHEDULE 


Tansman and Schmitz Heard as 
Soloists on Program 
Led by Goossens 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 20.—The Cincin- 
nati Symphony, with Eugene Goossens 
conducting, took up its interrupted 
schedule at the concerts of Feb. 12-13. 
A program of unusual interest featured 
K. Robert Schmitz and Alexander Tans- 
ian, pianists, as soloists. 

Tansman’s Suite for two pianos and 
orchestra provided the focal point of 
attention. An exhilarating and some- 
what noisy work, it makes effective use 
of pounding rhythms, and a nicely tem- 
pered suggestion of the harmonies asso- 
ciated with popular dance music. Other 
devices common to the better type oi 
modern music are freely and skillfully 
used, and most impressive is the clarity 
and economy of expression, particularly 
in the fourth movement, Variazioni e 
Fuga. Its most apparent weakness was 
the overbalancing of the pianos by the 
orchestra. The two artists received gen- 
erous recognition for their performance, 
with added acclaim for the composer. 

E. Robert Schmitz gave a superb 
presentation of the Beethoven C Major 
Concerto, No. 1, during the first part 
of the program. The versatility of his 
style was especially evident in the treat- 
ment accorded the gentle Largo and the 
frolicsome Allegro scherzando. Mr. 
Goossens offered, as the orchestral por- 
tion of the program, Franck’s D Minor 
Symphony and Ravel’s ‘Bolero’. The 
symphony received an interpretation in 
which respect for tradition was tem- 
pered with numerous refreshing evi- 
dences of originality; careful attention 
to phrasing on the part of the strings 
was noticeable in a generally excellent 
reading. 

The Contemporary Concert Series 
program on Feb. 11 presented two- 
piano ensemble and instrumental solos. 
Charles Haubiel’s Suite Passacaille, for 
two pianos, was the most impressive 
composition offered, competently exe- 
cuted by Karin Dayas and Dorothy 
Munger. In the same _ instrumental 
combination was the Fantasy-Sonata of 
Robert F. Crone, a young Cincinnati 
composer whose work -shows consider- 
able promise. The Fantasy-Sonata 
suffered principally from superabun- 
dance of material, which within the 
relatively modest dimensions of the form 
was not arranged with complete co- 








Already this 
young artist is 
some one to be 
reckoned with, 
we expect to 
see him be- 
come, in a few 
years, one of 
leading artists 
of his time. 
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herence. However, the variety and in- 
genuity of its treatment, and a prevailing 
lyricism, made the work unfailingly 
diverting. 

Two short pieces for violin and piano, 
played by Howard Colf and Mme. 
Dayas, were the ‘Rhapsodie Orientale’ 
ot Jeno von Takacs, and the ‘Berceuse’ 
of Karol Szymanowski. Paul Frederick 
Bowles’s Concerto for flute and piano 
appeared to be a singularly ungrateful 
vehicle, placing the listener under an 
initial handicap through utter lack of 
melodic appeal or evident purpose. Ot 
the three sections the middle provided 
the most interest. It was played by 
William Pfeiffer, Jr., flutist, and Mme 
Dayas. RicHARD LEIGHTON 


RECORDS BROKEN 
AT FLOOD CONCERT 


Eminent Artists Contribute 
Services — $30,000 in 
Box Office 


All records for the box office at Car- 
negie Hall were broken at the concert 
on the evening of Feb. 20 for the bene- 
fit of flood sufferers, given under the 
auspices of the American Guild of Mu- 
sical Artists, Inc. The proceeds, which, 
according to Lawrence Tibbett, presi- 
dent of the Guild, were in excess oi 
$30,000, were turned over to the 
American Red Cross. A group of the 
most eminent artists available in New 
York at the time donated their services 
for the occasion. An interesting inno- 
vation was provided by Jascha Heifetz, 
who, detained in Philadelphia, played 
one of the solo parts in Bach’s Con- 
certo for Two Violins, with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, which was broadcast 
to Carnegie Hall, where Efrem Zimbal- 
ist played the other solo part. 

Seven Metropolitan Opera stars ap- 
peared, including Kirsten Flagstad, 
Lotte Lehmann, Lily Pons, and Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, sopranos; Gladys Swart- 
hout, mezzo-soprano; Lauritz Mel- 
chior, tenor; and Lawrence Tibbett, 
baritone. Noted instrumentalists were 
Josef Hofmann and José Iturbi, pian- 
ists; Albert Spalding and Mr. Zimbal- 
ist, violinists; and Gaspar Cassado, 
‘cellist. Accompaniments were played 
by Vladimir Sokoloff, Fritz Kitzinger, 
André Benoist, Edwin McArthur, 
Arpad Sandor, Erno Balogh, and Stew- 
art Wille. 

Mr. Zimbalist began the program 
with works by Beethoven and Sarasate ; 
Mr. Iturbi played Brahms’s Intermezzo 
in E Flat Minor and a part of the Paga- 
nini Variations; Miss Swarthout sang 
Dido’s Lament from Purcell’s ‘Dido 
and Aeneas’ and, for the first time in 
New York, Charles’s ‘The Harp’; Mr. 
Spalding played two Sarasate dances; 
and Mme. Rethberg sang two Brahms 
songs and ‘Pace! Pace!’ from ‘Forza 
del Destino’. 

The second half of the program was 
begun by Mr. Cassado’s playing works 
by Granados and himself, following 
which Mme. Flagstad sang the two 
arias of Elisabeth from “Tannhauser’. 
Mr. Tibbett, with Mr. Iturbi and Mr. 
Cassado’s collaborating, sang Strauss’s 
‘Morgen’. Mme. Pons contributed arias 
from ‘The Magic Flute’ and “The Bar- 
ber of Seville’. Mr. Hofmann played tw: 
Chopin works and Rubinstein’s tran- 
scription of the Turkish March fron 
Beethoven’s ‘Ruins of Athens’. Mme 
Lehmann was heard in Lieder by Schu 
bert, Brahms, and Blech. Mr. Mel- 
chior sang the Spring Song from ‘Die 
Walkie’ and, with Mr. Tibbett, the 
duet from Verdi’s ‘Otello’. 
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Charleston String Symphony Gives 
Initial Concert Under Tony Hadgi 





CHARLESTON, S. C., Feb. 20. 

Ann Whitworth Howe was violin 
soloist and guest conductor at the initial 
concert of the Charleston String Sym- 
phony at Hibernian Hall on Dec. 28. 
Miss Howe played Mozart’s Adelaide 
Concerto and conducted his ‘Kleine 


NEW OVERTURE PLAYED 
BY ILLINOIS SYMPHONY 


Goldberg Conducts ‘Pygmalion’ by 
Radie Britain in Chicago— 
Siegal Is Soloist 
Cuicaco, Feb. 20—A new overture, 
‘Pygmalion’, by the Chicago composer, 
Radie Britian, was received with much 


Illinois Symphony, conducted by Albert 
Goldberg, at the Great Northern The- 
atre on Jan. 31. The soloist was the tal- 
ented nineteen-year-old concertmaster 
ot the organization, Fritz Siegal, who 
played Burleigh’s Concerto No. 2, in A 
Minor. The remainder of the program 
included Rossini’s ‘La Gazza Ladra’ 
Overture, Haydn’s ‘Surprise’ Sym- 
phony, and Schelling’s ‘A Victory Ball’. 
Grace Nelson, pianist, presented a 


| 


splendid account of Brahms’s B Flat 


The Charleston String Symphony, Conducted by Tony Hadgi, 
Gave the First of a Series of Three Concerts with Ann Whitworth 
Howe (Left) 


as Soloist and Guest Conductor 


Nachtmusik’. Under the baton of its 
regular conductor, Tony Hadgi, the or- 
chestra offered a Vivaldi Concerto 
Grosso in D Minor and a group of 
pieces by Handel, Gluck, and A. Walter 
Kramer. A large audience welcomed 
the new organization and its guest artist 
with much enthusiasm, and there were 
several encores. 


Concerto at the Feb. 7 concert of the 
Illinois Symphony under Mr. Goldberg’s 
direction. A first Chicago performance 
ot a ‘Cradle Song’ by a fourteen-year- 
old Michigan girl, Dika Newlin, was 
also listed. The piece was written for 
piano when Miss Newlin was nine, and 
was orchestrated by Vladimir Bakaleini- 
koff. The remainder of the program 
consisted of Beethoven’s ‘King Stephen’ 
Overture; Milhaud’s Symphony No. 1, 
‘Le Printemps’; Wolf’s ‘Italian Sere- 
nade’, and the Polka and Fugue from 
Weinberger’s ‘Schwanda’. 


M. A. McL. 





Phyllis Kraeuter Fills Recital Engage- 
ments 
Phyllis Kraeuter, ’cellist, recently re 
turned from recitals in Greenville, S. 
C., and Lexington, Ky. She is to play 
soon in Schenectady. 
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CARTER OPERA HAS 
NEW YORK HEARING 


‘The White Bird’, Libretto by 
Brian Hooker, Staged at 
Hudson Theatre 


Ernest Carter’s opera ‘The White 
Bird’ had its first New York stage hear- 
ing at the Hudson Theatre on the even- 
ing of Feb. 7. The work had been sung 
in Chicago as well as in Germany, and 
after the performance in the former city, 
its composer was awarded the David 
Bispham medal by the David Bispham 
Memorial Society. 

The libretto of the opera, which is 
the work of Brian Hooker, deals with 
a tangled emotional situation which ends 
in a tragedy. The setting is the Adiron- 
dacks; the time, the beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

Like Mr. Carter’s other work, “The 
Blonde Donna’, sung here several years 
ago by the New York Opéra-Comique, 
the score of ‘The White Bird’ is musi- 
cianly and well composed. There are 
passages of fluent melody which are of 
definite beauty, and the score exempli- 
fies the libretto, though it is better in 
its lighter moments. 

A good singing cast included Mari 
Barova as the wife, Elinor; Charles 
Haywood as the husband, Richard War- 
ren; and Harrington van Hoesen as 
Basil, the lover. Other members of the 
cast included Elizabeth Andres, Mabel 
Miller Downs, Joseph Meyer, Hollace 
Arment, Fred Hoch, Ellsworth Bell, and 
Dell Gavin. The composer conducted 


deftly. N. 


$37,989 COLLECTED 
FOR MUSICIANS FUND 











$150,000 Is Sought by Workers to Pro- 
vide Medical and Other Aid 
for Needy Artists 

Mrs. Vincent Astor, acting president 
of the Musicians Emergency Fund, and 
chairman of the membership campaign, 
has announced that a total of $37,989.47 
has been collected by workers. The 
campaign, which began last October, 
and is scheduled to be carried on 
throughout the winter, has as its object 
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Ernest Carter, Composer of ‘The White Bird’ 


the gathering of funds to provide as- 
sistance to worthy musicians in need. 
Medical care and other assistance were 
given to about 5,000 musicians last 
year. To carry on the work of the 
organization next year, $150,000 is being 
sought. A recent tribute dinner for 
Lucrezia Bori netted $15,211.77 of the 
amount already collected. Among those 
who have contributed to the fund are 
included the names of many persons 
well known in the musical world. 
Mmes. Olga Samaroff-Stokowski and 
Alma Clayburgh spoke on the necessity 


for carrying on the work of the fund. 





Central Florida Symphony Heard ip 
Concert 

Winter Park, Fia., Feb. 20— 
Alexander Bloch, violinist, of New 
York and Sarasota, Fla., is the new con- 
ductor of the Central Florida Symphony, 
composed of musicians from fourteen 
cities in the central part of the State. 
Four concerts are given during the sea- 


Leonard. At the concert on Jan. 27 
Carl Bowen was the soloist in Handel’s 
Concerto Grosso for oboe and strings. 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 88, in G, Wag- 
ner’s ‘Siegfried Idyi’, and Weber’s 
Overture to ‘Freischutz’ were per- 
formed under Mr. Bloch’s baton. 
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CLEVELAND GREETS 
VISITING ARTISTS 


Serkin, Neveu, and Anderson 
Presented — Museum 
Recitals Offered 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 20.—Without doubt 
the most enthusiastic audience during 
the entire concert season was the one 
which attended the joint recital of 
Rudolph Serkin and Ginette Neveu 
given under the direction of Mrs. Emil 
Brudno. The final number of Mrs. 
Brudno’s concert season was another 
triumph ; it was a recital of Marian An- 
derson, with Kosti Vehanen at the 
piano. A group of Handel, one of 
Schubert, one of Kilpinen and Sibelius, 
and one of spirituals made up the pro- 
gram. Accompaniments were supplied 
by Kosti Vehanen. 

The fourth number in the series of 
Auditorium Concerts was a recital by 
Sigrid Onegin, including an aria of 
Gluck, songs of the classic and romantic 
periods, and an extended group of folk- 
songs. Her accompanist, Hubert Gie- 
sen, gave a group of solos. 





Suzanne Bloch in Recital 


On Feb. 7 the Cleveland Museum of 
Art presented Suzanne Bloch, authority 
on ancient music and instruments, in a 
recital. She presented a group of Six- 
teenth-Century pieces for the lute by 
German, French, Italian, and English 
composers; a group of Elizabethan airs 
for the recorder and virginals; and a 
group of songs to her own accompani- 
ment of the lute of numerous examples 
of the Troubador and Minnesinger 
period. On Feb. 3 the Museum pre- 
sented Warren D. Allen, organist of 
Stanford University, in recital. The 
program included works dating from 
1500 to the present-day German school. 
The Museum also presented Aaron Cop- 
land in a lecture-recital on “The Music 
of Igor Stravinsky’. 

Through the enterprise of Emi de 
Bidoli, the Austrian Consulate gave a 
recital at Wade Park Manor of the 
work of Wilhelm Kienzl. Mme. de 
Bidoli is an intimate friend of Kienzl, 
and arranged a varied program of songs 
sung by Marie Simmelink-Kraft, ac- 
companied by Edwin Arthur Kraft; the 
F Minor Trio, played by Willis Rein- 
hardt, Henry Hensel, and Melville 
Smith, members of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra; and selections from ‘Der 
Evangelimann’, with Ardelle Warner, 
Myron Ryan, and Irene Bessai as solo- 
ists, were given under the direction of 
Rudolph Schueller. 

On Jan. 10 Auditorium Concerts pre- 
sented Giovanni Martinelli in recital at 
Public Hall. The assisting artist was 
Colette d’Arville, who joined Mr. Mar- 
tinelli in two duets from ‘Il Trovatore’ 
at the end of the recital. On the same 
day the Fortnightly Musical Club pre- 
sented a concert of contemporary 
American music at the Museum of Art. 
William S. Newman opened the pro- 
gram with the Piano Sonata No. 1 of 
Roy Harris; and Ione Coy, Helen Han- 
nen, and Mrs. Charles Vieth presented 
the “Suite Antiche’ of Albert Stoessel. 
The Cleveland A Cappella Choir under 
George F. Krueger was heard in works 
of Aaron Copland, Randall Thompson, 
William Berwald, Carl Mueller, and 
Noble Cain. 

Emanuel Rosenberg, young Cleveland 
tenor, was presented in the regular se- 
ries of faculty recitals at the Cleveland 
Institute of Music on Jan. 13. The re- 
cital was an artistic success. The ac- 
companist was Ruth Edwards. The 


northern Ohio chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists presented Pietro 
Yon in recital at St. Ignatius’ Church 
on Jan. 14. 

The Cleveland Institute of Music 
presented Edward Buck, accompanied 
by Jean Martin Buck, in a ’cello re- 
cital, including works of Saint-Saens, 
Lalo, Fauré, and Bloch. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Buck are faculty members of the 
Institute. 

The first performance of Verdi’s ‘Il 
Trovatore’ was given at John Hay 
High School by the WPA Federal 
Music Project under the direction of 
Rudolph Schueller. Included in a thor- 
oughly admirable cast were Grace 
Straw, Ardelle Warner, Angelica Man- 
cici, Myron Ryan, Guiseppe Gentile, 
and Elroy Ward. A volunteer chorus 
of seventy-five and the WPA orchestra 
have united with the soloists in making 
better music available to those who are 
unable to attend the regular concert at- 
tractions. 

STEWART MATTER 





Roth Quartet Joins Westminster Choir 
School 


The Westminster Choir School has 
announced the formation of the West- 
minster Academy of Chamber Music 
under the leadership of Feri Roth, aided 
by his associates of the Roth Quartet. 
The personnel of the Roth Quartet will 
permanently join the Westminster Fac- 
ulty in Princeton, N. J., at the begin- 
ning of the fall semester of 1938 for 
the purpose of teaching violin, viola, and 
‘cello, and the coaching of chamber 
music. Mr. Roth plans to develop from 
the student body a symphony of strings, 
with highest concert standards, which 
will tour, broadcast, and record, as 
does the Westminster Choir. 

The decision to add a chamber-music 
department to Westminster Choir has 
grown out of the necessity for greater 
precision and clarity in choral singing, 
and a broader socialization of instru- 
mental music. Toward this end the 
Westminster Choir and the Roth Quar- 
tet will be in closest consultation and 
cooperation in their study and concert 
activities. 





‘The Creation’ Sung in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.— The first 
part of Haydn’s “The Creation’ was 
sung at Glenside M. E. Church on Feb. 
7 under Oswold F. Blake, choir director. 
The soloists were May Farley Duffey, 
soprano; Stanley Edwards, tenor, and 
Dr. Warren E. Levers, bass. Bruce 
Wenner was at the piano and Lloyd 
Gracey at the organ. 
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C O N C E RT se * Violinist, Contralto and Duo-Pianists in Debut Recitals 


(Continued from page 18) 

while the Duettino Concertante, a Busoni 
transcription of the Finale of the piano 
concerto in F, had a quite delightiul and 
infectious lilt. The predominantly excellent 
features of the performers’ work evoked a 
demand for a complete recital of added 
numbers at the end. 


An Evening of Ancient Religious Music 


The Dessoff Choirs, Paul Boepple, con- 
ductor. Town Hall, Feb. 2, evening: 
Magnificat in the sixth mode..Th. L. Victoria 
Motets for women’s voices a cappella 
Orlando Lassus 
Miserere (Psalm 51:1-7) for five voices 
Josquin des Pres 
Motets for women’s voices a cappella 
Gregor Aichinger 
Missa super ‘Cara la vita mia’ 
Philippus de Monte 
‘Geistliche Konzerte’ : Heinrich Schitt: 
Psalm 98, ‘Singest dem Heern ein neues Lied” 
Heinrich Schutz 


Those who enjoy seldom-heard religious 
music of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries must have been entirely pleased 
with this, the first 
concert of the sea- 
son given by the 
Dessoff Choirs. 
Paul Boepple, the 
new conductor, who 
replaces Margarete 
Dessoff, founder and 
until lately director, 
led the choirs in 
scholarly and deeply- 
thoughtful readings 
of the ancient scores. 
The choirs (made 
up of the Adesdi 
Chorus of Women’s 
voices and the A 
Cappella Singers) responded heartily and 
with evident enjoyment of their task. Many 
of the items on the program had never beer 
heard before in New York; the others are 
seldom performed. Altogether, it was at 
unusual oportunity for lovers of chora 
music. 

Accompaniments for some of the music 
were supplied by Frank Widdis, organist 
Assisting artists were James Smith and 
Sam Koza, trumpets; and A. Perlsteir 
and Albert Clarke, Jr., trombones. S 


Paul Boepple 


Eudice Shapiro Heard at Town Hall 


Eudice Shapiro, violinist Viadimn 
Sokoloff, accompanist. Town Hall, Feb 
afternoon : 


Sonata in D Major...... 
Concerto in A Major...... = 
Concerto in A Minor, Op. 82 
‘Prayer’ 


. Vivaldi-Respigh 
Mozart 
Glazounofi 


nevheinnibleleteaibsiaaiania Handel}l-Flesct 


‘Chanson et boite a musique’, Mouvement 
_perpetuel ‘nb aueasieebeiadenaiba A. Tansmar 
Og eee Saint -Saéns-Ysaye 
Making her Town Hall debut, Miss 


Shapiro disclosed many admirable qualities 
in her playing, qualities thet bespoke sound 
fundamental training. Her intonation was 
refreshingly secure, even in the harmonics, 
her technique was clean and fluent, and she 
evinced pronounced musical intelligence it 
her grasp of the compositions she played 
and a musicianly sense of the treatment of 
phrases. It was sincere, solid and ‘thor 
oughly prepared work, and there was much 
animation back of it. 

The young violinist’s tone, however 
lacked vibrancy and richness, on the G 
string especially, and her interpretations 
were scarcely illumined by much imagina- 
tion or emotional warmth. But these are 
qualities more likely to be developed with 
added years and experience of life, needed 











though they espewialliy are now for such a 
work as the Gazounoeff concerto, her play- 
ing of whith was less convincing than that 
of either the Wimalidii Sonata or the Mo- 
zert Comentm. This was,, however, a dis- 
tinctthy creditable andi promising debut of a 
young worn with am indisputable violin- 
tic talliem. A fair-sized) audience ap- 
plantied ther cordialliy 


Pusqaiee Trim Gives Concert 

The Pasguer Trim, a highly efficient 
Pursian sinmg organization whose mem- 
hers, alll of the same name; are Jean, Eti- 
enne anil Pierre, have beem heard im con- 
certs qpomsoned! iny various groups, gave its 
owh coment im the Towm Hall on the 
aiternoon of Feth. & The program included 
Bethe: G Miner Timm; one by Mar- 
tinn of diiiwus tonality, and Mozart's 
Drerttmento im E Mat. The Martinu 
work, @eticated! tm these players, did not 
seem important stuff, though dissonant in 
a [prowocstine manmter and! well constructed. 
Becthowen's curly tim, save the Adagio, is 
rather lengli witheut being highly in- 
teresting. Tle Mozart was, as always, a 
true gikasure. Im alll three works, the 
playing of the organizatiom was of a high 
méer andl wortlny of the applause accorded 


fl aN. 


Sehme Keumer Beard im Second Recital 


Schima Knauners,, pianist. Towm Hall, Feb 


0, evening 


tenne Henri Mehul 
Fugue cm a theme of Handel 
Brahms 


songtsa, A Wagan 
Vari 


ITEMDIOIs ot 





B Winer ..Liszt 

F Winer, Om. 49 Chopin 

es Odlines @ Snaeapr’ Debussy 

Rontim» (Gn fteme of Purcell Portnoft 
Preiuiie, G Sturn Winer im. 32 

Rachmaninoff 

Four Pirdiuiies, Om. 4 Shostakovitch 


aprice, A Winer Paganini- Liszt 


recital im New York (she 
ikiiut im 1965) the young 


SISST SARC 


mace TST iota 





Smenican gamst Selma Kramer revealed 
real winttuosity im a program reaching from 
the Firenth chesicall school of composition 


Miss Kramer 
the Michul Sonata, the 
Putts, and the group of short 


Presiding modkerwsts. 
WES 2 Tor desi im 


Chopar 


compositums witt which she concluded her 
program. Tw tle Meltuil work she brought 
the mmeorssutw decisive rhythm, as well as 
creat [pittioness, and speed in run- 





TY 


The Bralims Variations and 
the Liszt Sonatte left something to be de- 
sired im tthe way of interpretation, and the 


TING [PRSSeELesS, 


POMS WEIe Mol note-perfect ; but 
these ddieutts didi mot obseure the fact that 
Vis Kramer possesses abundant technique 


Litem Koowles im First Recital 


rontralto, Coenraad V 
Feb. 2, 


Lititan GAoWwikrs), 


Bos, accompanist. Towm Hall, 
BITTE 
Scim Caurttete Wn Sciilage doch, gewiin- 
scditte Stunts Bach 
Ditior!'s Wimaiiegue’” form “Les Troyens’ 
Berlioz 
Wart idh tell!’ im Thaume geweinet’ 
Franz 
Soff dem Siffre immer leiser wird mein 
Schiunmen Brahms 
Nh coretheet Yis dem Hblteniied’ 
Yrnoid Mendelssohn 
mont dies amunts Debussy 
Le omentim otaiteur Ravel 
Villandlie dks getits canards’ .Chabrier 
La wager ett Ih clbete Duparc 
Ertreat Wie “Siett tm Leave Thee’, ‘Lay My 
Beart an Whirl Watts 
I Don’t Ceire’...Carpenter 


Nino. the Whuctien 
x Rummel 


Mis Knowles, whom bad beem heard pre- 


wiomushe Gm oratiorim. glaced to her credit a 


New York debut recital of exceptional 
artistic distinction. She again demon- 
strated that she is 
the fortunate pos- 
sessor of a pure con- 
tralto voice of singu- 
lar beauty, smoothly 
produced and well 
controlled, and 
placed at the service 
of a rare musical in- 
telligence and inter- 
pretive flair. A more 
uniformly skillful co- 
ordination of her 
tones and her dic- 
tion would augment 
her equipment as a 
versatile interpreter 
by increasing her 
palette of tonal col- 
ors, but most of her numbers were pro- 
jected with a communicative understanding 
of their musical essence, and a beauty of 
utterance all-too-seldom encountered on 
the recital stage. 

A keen sense of the dramatic informed 
her singing of ‘Didon’s Monologue’ from 
‘Les Troyens’ and Arnold Mendelssohn's 
setting of a quotation from ’The Song of 
Solomon’; while Franz’s ‘Ich hab’ im 
Traume geweinet’ was imbued with ap- 
pealing tenderness, and the whimsical 
humor of the Chabrier song was so 
felicitously presented that the audience 
tried hard to have it repeated. Other high- 
lights of interpretative and vocal achieve- 
ment were Ravel’s ‘Le martin pécheur’, 
perhaps the climax of the recital, the Du 
parc song and Brahms’s ‘Auf dem Schiffe’. 
With her opulent voice, abundant tempera- 
ment, and dramatic instincts the young 
singer seems pre-eminently equipped for 
the operatic stage. The audience applauded 
her demonstratively and the experienced 
Mr. Bos gave her his usual valuable co 
operation. 





Lilian Knowles 


Cecil Leeson in Saxophone Recital 
Cecil Leeson, saxophonist. Paul Creston, 


accompanist. Town Hall, Feb. 5, after 
noon: 
‘In the Silence of Night’...... Rachmaninoff 
“Tem, euestr TOP sss ccce cies Bach-Hintze 
PD pidowekecaue oot. cae eee Kreisler 
pO a Dinicu-Heifetz 
Rhapsodie for saxaphone........... Debussy 
eee ee By | eee Glazounoff 
Pastorale and Scherzoso from suite for alto 
saxophone and piano........ Paul Creston 


‘Walla-Kye’ (Roumanian) 
Serenade Espagnole 


eeu Mana-Zucca 
cee 0seee need Glazounoff 


Pavane from ‘Mother Goose’ Suite....Ravel 
MND 5.4 4hopansdso00denaneckseeadl Handel 
‘The Little Shepherd’.............. Debussy 


Flight of the Bumblebee’. Rimsky-Korsakoff 

As a recital instrument the saxophone is 
so unfamiliar a figure in the concert world 
that this event came as something of a nov- 
elty. The program afforded Mr. Leeson 
opportunity both to demonstrate the ca- 
pacities of his instrument in this field of 
activity and to indicate the range of music 
available for it either in original composi- 
tions or transcriptions. 

The soloist proved by his playing of this 
widely diversified range of compositions 
that he is a remarkably well equipped per- 
former, with a technical mastery for which 
no problems seem to exist and with a sur- 
prising variety of tone color at his com- 
mand. He immediately set himself a high 
standard with the dignity of style, purity 
of tone and smoothness with which he 
played his two opening numbers and he 
maintained it consistently throughout. 

The instrument obviously has its definite 
limitations as regards its powers of ex- 
pressiveness and, consequently, some of the 


transcriptions used were better adapted 
for its possibilities than others. Of the 
two major works originally written for 
the saxophone, the Debussy Rhapsodie and 
the Glazounoff Concerto, the French com- 
poser’s contribution proved to be of much 
more musical interest. The Mana-Zucca 
‘Walla-Kye’ and the suite by Paul Creston 
from which two movements were played 
were both written for the recitalist. Mr. 
Creston provided helpful assistance as ac- 
companist. 


Povlia Frijsh Gives Third Town Hall 
Recital 


Povla Frijsh, Danish soprano, gave her 
third recital of the current season in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 5. The 
much admired artist sang a number of the 
‘Gypsy Songs’ of Brahms, Cesar Cui’s ‘La 
Fonatine de Czarskoe-Selo’, Debussy’s 
‘Colloque sentimental’, Weisman’s ‘Elfe’, 
and Kricka’s ‘L’Albatros’. In music of a 
lighter genre she included Bernard 
Wagenaar’s ‘Look, Edwin’, to a text by 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, sung in such a 
droll fashion that it won delighted acclama- 
tion from her audience. 

The varied moods and subtle changes of 
spirit and manner that Miss Frijsh achieves 
within the short space of one recital were 
again the inevitable—and by now indis- 
pensable—adjuncts to any of this singer’s 
programs. Celius Dougherty’s accompani- 
ments were fashioned with skill. Need- 
less to say, the audience was huge, and its 
demonstrations of approval equally so. 


Radio Piano Team in Town Hall Recital 


Hannah Klein and Pauline Gilbert, a 
piano team of considerable radio experience, 
gave their first Town Hall recital on the 
evening of Feb. 10. Their program con- 
sisted of the Bach-Bauer Prelude and 
Fugue in C Minor, the transcribed Fifth 
Organ Concerto of Handel, Three Charac- 
ter Pieces by Mendelssohn, the Andante 
and Variations by Schumann, a Prelude 
and Three Fugues by Paul Nordoff, the 
Scherzo from Arensky’s Third Suite, the 
Albeniz ‘Seguidilla,’ Busoni’s intermezzo, 
‘Turandots Frauengemach’, and the ‘Danse 
Russe’ from Stravinsky’s ‘Petrouschka’. In 
the now unfamiliar version of the Schu- 
mann variations used, Bernard Greenhouse 
and Alan Shulman were the assisting 
’cellists, while Harry Shapiro played the 
French horn part. 

The work of the young duo-pianists was 
marked by unanimity of purpose and the 
sense of ensemble that comes from extended 
experience in playing together. Their best 
performances were those of the Handel 
concerto, the Arensky Scherzo, given with 
a light, dancing touch, and the three short 
and interesting, if somewhat sketchy, Nor- 
doff fugues. The Busoni intermezzo was 
also played effectively and the two recital- 
ists threw themselves into Stravinsky’s 
Russian Dance with the dash and verve 
that it requires. The musical effect of 
their work was prejudiced, however, by the 
quality of their tone, which, although pleas- 
ing in lighter application, was badly forced 
and, consequently, harsh in the frequently 
employed fortes, and it early becomes ap- 
parent that one of their present special 
needs for concert playing is a better de- 
veloped range of dynamics between the 
extremes. 

The Schumann variations, despite the 
added complement of string and brass in 
struments. received a dull and tentative 

(Continued on page 26) 
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PRECIS D’ EXECUTION 

FOR STUDENTS OF THE ORGAN 

uplete and detailed text, 
organ students ts 

‘Precis d Execution 
f'unprovsats 2 a 


N unusually oor 

in French, for 
Charles Tournemire’s 
de registration, et 
lorgue’, (Paris: Editions Max Eschig 
New York: Associated Music Publishers, 
Inc.) The author, a professor at the Na- 
tional Conservatory, and organist of Saimte 
Clotilde, has turned out a very practical 
text, one that should be extremely helpful 
to any one who knows how to play the 
piano, and wishes to turn to the organ 

The ‘Précis’ begins with a short acco 

of the development of the organ conan 
out the centuries. Then, after the student 
has been initiated into the complexities of 
the present-day organ, with its wealth of 
stops and tone-colors, he is started om his 
course of study in the technique of playing 
First, logically enough, Professor Tourne- 
mire explains how to acquire a lIegato 
touch one hand at a time Then come 
substitutions. The next step is to learn 
the organ staccato. One hand at a time 
again, and then both together. 
time the student is ready to play short 
pieces for the manuals, of which there is 
a wide and interesting selection Fimally 
the author turns his attention to the pedals, 
and sets forth a great wariety of studies 


By this 


embracing everything from scales to leaps 
and octaves. ; 
There follows a helpful section of ad vice 


on the playing of certain of the best-known 
works of Bach, Franck, and other m eaten 
Then the author treats of the art of regis- 
tration, as applied to ancient and modern 
music. The final section, on the art of 
improvisation, brings the 
last step on his way to artistry Ss 


student tr, the 


ORCHESTRAL SUITE 
WITH FLAVOR OF INDIA 


NDIA, via Tagore, has supplied the lit 

erary inspiration for Horace Johnson's 
latest orchestral work, and origimal Hind: 
tunes have provided the basic thematic me- 
terial. It is a suite in three movements 
bearing the general title ‘Imagery’, with 
the sub-headings for the different move- 
ments of “Procession to India’, “‘Aperasa” 
and ‘Urhbasi’, in order, the key to each be- 
ing found in a short paragraph quoted 
from Tagore. J. Fischer & Bro. is the 
publisher. 

The composer has been fortunate both in 
his choice of material and in his treatment 
of it. He has written with a refreshing 
tonal transparency and so avoided befog- 
ging the Oriental character of the music 
with the harmonic devices of the ultra-mod 
erns. And in resisting all temptation t 
score too heavily he has accomplished the 
result that the color effects produced have 
a luminous vitality that corresponds with 
the buoyancy of the rhythms employed. 

Mr. Johnson has not scorned the use of 
familiar devices for establishing Oriental 
color, such as, for example, open fifths, 
which are, after all, inevitable, while the 
intriguing five-beat rhythm comes into its 
own in the middle part of the first move- 
ment and fleetingly elsewhere. but there 
is a freshness and spontaneity in the work 
that invests familiar characteristics with a 
new, flavorsome, exotic effectiveness 

The themes, simple in contour as they 
are, are all distinctive and in some case< 
of a particularly engaging nature Of 


special charm is the main theme of the 
“Aparasa’. 

The imstrumentation is planned for pic- 
cole, two flutes, two oboes, English horn, 
two clarimets, bass clarinet, two bassoons, 
contra- bassoon, four horns, three trumpets, 
two trombones, bass trombone, tuba, vari- 
ous percussion instruments, including the 
tom-tom and the tam-tam, harp and strings. 


“UNHEAVENLY LENGTHS’ 
OF SCHUBERT CURTAILED 


NDER the skillful hands of Adolfo 
Betti one of Schubert’s works of such 
unheavenly length that most chamber mu- 
sic players have kept 
at a respectful dis- 
tamce from it now 
emerges in a revised 
edition that makes it 
practical both for 
program use and for 
private music mak- 
ing. It is the Quar- 
tet in G Major, Op 
161, containing some 
of the most typical 
Schubertian beauties. 
A recording of this 
version was made by 
the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet before it dis- 
banded but it is now 
made accessible to performing groups for 
the first time by J. & W. Chester of Lon- 
don (New York: Galaxy Music Corp.) 
It is im the first, second and fourth move- 
ments that the generous cuts have been 
made, but Mr. Betti, well qualified for 
such an undertaking by his broad knowl 
edge and experience, obviously approached 
his task with the utmost reverence and 
guarded carefully against marring in any 
fegree the logical development of the work 
« doimg any violence to its spirit. He 
points out in a prefatory note that this 
quartet, written within the span of ten days, 
apparently remained unperformed during 
Schubert’s lifetime and was not “discov- 
red” until several decades after his death 


Adolfo Betti 


+ 


KELLER WORKS RE-ISSUED 


Three works by Walter Keller, director 
f the Sherwood Music School in Chicago, 
have recently been re-issued by Carl Fisch- 
er. They are ‘I Pray Thee Stay’, song for 
medium voice; Prelude and Fugue in F for 
piano, also available for two pianos or piano 
and organ, and finally a Canon in A Fiat. 
These works, all of solid musicianship, 
were reviewed in these columns in the past. 


CHINESE SONGS 
BY AN AMERICAN JURIST 


Cp as ‘Les Chansons Anniver- 
J saires pour Sun Yat Sen’, some eight- 
een songs with words and music by Paul 
Myron Linebarger have been issued for 
the use of Chinese children in English- 
speaking countries. Each of the songs is 
intended to commemorate some important 
event in the life of the founder of the Chi- 
nese Republic, with whom the composer, 
formerly a United States judge in the 
Philippines and now legal advisor to the 
Government of China, was long associated. 

While recognizing the composer’s good 
faith in making the disarming avowal that 


he is a ‘very mediocre amateur musician’, 
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it is difficult, with the best will in the 
world, to regard these songs as a contribu- 
tion to folk culture musically. Even though 
modelled, as he affirms, after the ancient 
river chanteys of the Chinese, they are, 
for the most part, so ineptly written as to 
prevent their having any musical signifi- 
cance; the all too frequent mismating of the 
words and the musical accents, as in the 
refrain of the ‘Chanson de route de la Révo- 
lution’. The collection is published by 
Judge Linebarger himself. i 


CHORUSES FOR BOYS 
WHEN VOICES ARE CHANGING 


That the attitude of music educators 
towards the treatment of the boy’s voice at 
the adolescent period has undergone a radi- 
cal change in recent years receives prac- 
tical demonstration in the book, ‘When 
Voices Are Changing’, a collection of 
choruses compiled especially for the use 
of boys at the critical vocal stage by Wil- 
liam Breach, director of music on the 
Board of Education in Buffalo (Philadel- 
phia: Theodore Presser Co.). 

Mr. Breach considers the time-honored 
theory that it is natural for a boy’s voice 
to suffer a definite “break” and that it 
should not be used until it has settled 
again has been an unfortunate one in its 
results, as in many cases it has caused 
boys to lose all interest in singing and 
has deprived them of the emotional outlet 
it affords just at a time when it is most 
needed. More and more, the editor claims, 
it is being found possible to bring boys’ 
voices safely through the changing period 
without any interruption of singing activity. 

Many practical suggestions for the care 
and protection of the boy’s voice are given 
in the foreword, along with warnings to 
the teacher to make frequent tests for in- 
dications of a change in it. It is stressed 
that it is highly essential that the ado- 
lescent voice be used lightly and that it be 
“coaxed” into the lower ranges. And the 
timely admonition is given not to strive 
for brilliant effects with the adolescent 
glee club as such a procedure causes strain, 
the better plan being to work for beautiful 
tone quality, good blending of the voices 
and clear diction. 

Great care has been exercised in the 
choice of the material and in making the 
arrangements for the special purpose. It 
is rather striking to find in the part-songs 
used what musical results may be obtained 
with the different voices kept within very 
limited range. Among the outstanding 
choruses included are Edward Purcell’s 
‘Passing By’, as arranged by Rob Roy 
Peery Mozart’s ‘Lullaby’, in Fred H. 
Huntley’s arrangement, William C. Red- 
dick’s version of Stephen Foster’s ‘Jeanie 
with the Light Brown Hair’ and the 
Scotch folksong ‘Rantin’, Rovin’ Robin’, 
arranged by R. Spaulding Stoughton. Then 
there is the rousing ‘Cape Cod Chantey’, 
the Irish ‘Rose of Tralee’, the negro spir- 
itual ‘Steal Away’, Carl Hahn’s ‘Song of 
the Main’, and eight or nine others, all 
calculated to appeal to a boy’s imagination 
in one way or another. L. 


s—Briefer Mention—= 


Piano 
Two Waltzes, ‘Trés jolie’ and ‘Les 
sirénes’, by Waldteufel. Concert para- 


phrases by Michael Zadora. Pianistic and 
effective transcriptions of two graceful 
waltzes, the more welcome because neither 
one is of at all formidable difficulty (Schir- 


mer). 


‘Don Quixote Visits Vienna’ by Powell 
Weaver. A humoresque rather too extended 
for its nature but a bright and fanciful 
piece for the end of an American group 
(Schirmer). 


‘Evening in the Desert’, ‘By the Lagoon’, 
‘Cubanola’ and ‘Boite 4 musique’, by David 
Saperton. Four well-written pieces for 
junior students, the first being essentially 
a mood-piece, the second a graceful boat 
song, the third a ‘characteristic’ piece with 
sugar-coated staccato practice, and the 
fourth, with all its simplicity, one of the 





most realistically descriptive ‘music boxes’ 
that has been written (Schirmer). 

‘White Jasmine,’ ‘Enchantment,’ from 
‘Tropic Night’ Suite by Olive Dungan. 
These pieces sound to better advantage as 
solos than as two-piano pieces, as which 
they have been reviewed. (C. Fischer.) 

Two Impromptu-Etudes: Arabesque, Al- 
legretto gaudioso. By Trygve Torjussen. 
Written with the fluency and aptness for 
pianistic effect characteristic of this pro- 
lific composer. The Allegretto gaudioso is 
a good study for finger facility, but neither 
is as effective musically as some of his 
earlier pieces. (Schmidt.) 


For Organ 

‘The Croon Carol’, an arrangement by 
Alfred Whitehead of the old German carol 
‘Joseph Dearest, Joseph Mine’, employing 
the softer stops. (C. Fischer) 

Chorale Finale (in the old style), ‘Glory 
to God’, by J. Sebastian Matthews. A 
solidly-built postlude, with cheerful pas- 
sage-work in sixteenth-notes. (Schmidt) 

‘Lullaby’, by George Tompkins, tran- 
scribed by Edward Shippen Barnes. A 
soft, simple, sentimental tune in slow 
tempo. (G. Schirmer) 

‘In Modum Antiquum’, 
by Garth Edmundson. 
suite opens with a slow, quiet melody, 
‘Pax Vobiscum’. The second piece, ‘Pas- 
torale Ancienne’, has the flavor of an old 
French country dance. The third, ‘Litania 
Solenne’, through its use of open parallel 
fifths and seventh chords in sequence, hints 
of ancient modes. The fourth, ‘Benedictus’, 
is likewise of a modal character. The fifth, 
and final, movement is a ‘Cortege and Fan- 
fare’, also written in modal harmonies, 
opening softly, and building gradually up 
into a stirring climax for the full organ. 
(J. Fischer & Bro.) 

‘In Summer’, by Charles Albert Steb- 
bins. An effective bit of atmospheric mu- 
sic, describing the somnolent haze of mid- 
summer. “Joyous youths . . . sweep by in 
sunburnt rout”, waking the echoes with 
shouts ; but they pass, and stillness returns 
to the hills” (Schirmer). S. 


suite for organ, 
This interesting 


Part Songs (Secular) 


Women’s Voices: 
Three Parts Unless Indicated 


‘Under the Greenwood Tree’, a Shake- 
speare extract set by Carl Oberbrunner, 
arr. by Harvey Enders; “Twinkling Stars’. 
Bohemian folk song arr. by Charles T 
Macclary. (Elkan-Vogel) 

‘My Garden’, Spring song by Frances 
McCollin (2 parts); ‘Kathryn’s Wedding 
Day’, translated German song arr. by Mor- 
ten J. Luvaas; ‘An Irish Love Song’, har- 
monization of “The Londonderry Air’ by 
Charles Repper; ‘A Wee Bird Came’, Scot- 
tish folk song arr. by Robert W. Gibb. 
(Birchard) 

‘Roses After Rain’, by Oley Speaks, arr 
by Carl Deis; ‘Love’s Sorrow’ with Eng- 


lish and German text, by Harry Rowe 
Shelley; ‘Songs of Ophelia’, the 4/4, 3/2 
Lieder of Brahms arr. by Mr. Deis (4 


parts) ; ‘The Island’, ‘Floods of Spring’, by 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, arr. by Victor Har- 
ris. (G. Schirmer.) 

‘Gutter Rat’, ‘Im Rosengarten’, ‘Falsche 
Zungen’, three A cappella choruses by Hans 
Lange with German texts (Mainz: Schott). 

‘The Soldier’s Bride’, by Rachmaninoff, 
arr. by W. A. Goldsworthy; ‘Now Let Me 
Die’, by Monteverdi, arr. by Goldsworthy ; 
‘Art Thou Sleeping, My Maiden’, by 
Adolph Jensen, arr. by George H. Picker- 
ing, English and German texts. (Ricordi) 

‘A Prayer to Persephone’, the Millay 
poem set by Ben Burt; ‘The Horn’, by J 
Bertram Fox; ‘Sylvelin’, with tenor or 
soprano solo, by Sinding, arr. by Gena 
Branscombe (4 parts) (Galaxy) 

‘The Silver Swan’, ‘Dainty Fine Bird’, 
by Orland Gibbons; ‘Adieu Sweet Ama- 
ryllis’, by John Wilbye; ‘Sing We at 
Pleasure’, by Thomas Weelkes; ‘April Is 
in My Mistress’ Face’, by Thomas Morley: 
‘Come, Shepherds, Follow Me’. by John 
Bennet, all in a series of Elizabethan 
madrigals and ballets adapted by Edmund 
H. Fellowes. (London: Stainer: New 
York: Galaxy) 














PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
NUMEROUS RECITALS 


Many Chamber Music Events 
Occupy Concert Platform 
During Fortnight 


PHILapeLpHta, Feb. 20.—Appearing 
under the auspices of the All Star Con- 
cert Series, Nathan Milstein, violinist. 
was heard in the Academy of Music on 
Feb. 4, his brilliant technique showing 
to advantage in works by Vivaldi, Bach, 
Wieniawski, Paganini, Liszt, Rimsky- 
Korsakoif, Moussorgsky, and Debussy. 

The Stringart Quartet gave the sec- 
ond concert in its current season’s sub- 
scription series on Feb. 3. A Beethoven 
program was given in the auditorium of 
the Philadelphia Music Centre on Feb. 
7 by musician members of the organiza- 
tion. On Feb. 14 in the same audi- 
torium, the sixth in a special series of 
lecture-recitals devoted to chamber 
music was presented, Arthur Cohn act- 
ing as commentator. The program, de- 
voted to “The Nationalists’ and per- 
formed by members of the Centre, of- 
fered movements from string quartets 
by Borodin, Bridge, Grieg, and Dvorak. 

‘The Golden Legend’ a cantata with 
text adapted from Longfellow and music 
by Sir Arthur Sullivan was featured at 
a concert of the Germantown Choral 
Society, James B. Hartzell. conductor, 
in the auditorium of the Germantown 
High School on Feb. 4. -Participating 
soloists were Cecelia Thompson, so- 
prano; Virginia Kendrick, contralto: 
George Lapham, tenor, and Mark Bills 
hass 

Josephine Lucchese, soprano, was 
heard in the auditorium of the Zeckwer- 
Hahn Philadelphia Musical Academy 
on Jan. 31. Vadim Hrenoff was at the 


niano 

Louis Bailly, violist, and Genia 
Robinor. pianist. collahorated success- 
fully in a sonata recital before an an 
preciative audience in Casimir Hall. 


“urtis Institute, on Jan. 13 
Joseph Szigeti, Hungarian violinist 


pearances in this area on Jan. 14, win- 


made one of his infrequent recital ap- 


ning the acclaim of a capacity audience 
in Clothier Memorial Hall. Swarth- 


MUSICAL AMERICA for February 25, 1937 
Heard 


Woodwind Ensemble 


in Broadeasts 





The Members of the Woodwind Ensemble Are, Left to Right, Vernon Reeder, Lois Fees, Marvin 
Howe, George Waln (Standing), T. Gordon Jones, Ruth Blair and Anton Winkler 


Oxsertin, O., Feb. 20.—The Oberlin 
Conservatory Woodwind Ensemble con- 
ducted by George Waln, assistant pro- 
fessor of woodwinds of the conservatory, 
is broadcasting a series of concerts de- 
voted to American youth from Station 
WTAM, Cleveland. The series is spon- 
sored by the Music Educators National 
Conference and the programs are ar- 
ranged by Prof. P. W. Dykema of 
Teachers College, Columbia. The per- 
sonnel of the quintet includes Ruth 
Blair, oboe and English horn; Lois 


more College. Nikita de Magaloff was 
an excellent accompanist. 

A cordial welcome greeted the Buda 
pest University Chorus in the Academy 
of Music on Jan. 14. 

Rollo F. Maitland, Earl H. Elwell, 
and Harry C. Banks, representing re- 
spectively the American Organ Players 
Club and the Camden and Pennsylvania 
Chapters of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, joined with the Choral Club 
of the Musical Art Society of Camden, 
N. J., in an organ and choral recital in 
Saint Clement’s Church here on Jan. 14, 
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3. Because I'm bad! 
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UNTIL DUSK 
JEANNE BEHREND 


4. Let's go out and play 
5. Please tell us a story 
6. Father comes home 

7. Bird at evening 
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Fees, bassoon; Anton Winkler, flute; 
Marvin Howe, French horn; Vernon 
Reeder, clarinet, and T. Gordon Jones, 
accompanist. 

Their most recent broadcast was over 
the Red-network of the National Broad- 
casting Company on Jan. 31. During 
the course of the program, Prof. Karl 
W. Gehrkens, head of the school music 
department at Oberlin Conservatory, 
gave a four minute talk on ‘Music in 
the College and the Home’. 


given to honor Henry S. Fry, organist 
and choirmaster, and director of the 
Choral Club. 

Havdn’s ‘Creation’ was performed by 
the Tioga Choral Society, James B 
Hartzell, director, in Temple Baptist 
Church on Jan. 14. 

The Duo-Music Club. Mrs. Lewis 
Tames Howell presiding, held its month- 
Iv meeting in the Hotel Walton on 
Jan. 14. 

The first concert of its forty-fourth 
season was presented by the Fortnightly 
Club in the Academy of Music on Jan 
13. Henry Gordon Thunder conducted. 

Maiorie Tyre and Reinhardt Elstet, 
harpists, and Leonard Rose, ’cellist 
were heard in recital in the Interna- 
tional Students House on Jan. 21. Bessie 
Gottreich, pianist, performed works of 
Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms, 
and others at a recital in the Academy 
of Music foyer on Tan. 28. Ralph Kin- 
der, organist of Holy Trinity Church. 
concluded his annual series of four Jan- 
uary Saturday afternoon recitals on the 
30th. Guy Marriner. pianist, director of 
music at the Franklin Institute, eave a 
lecture-recital on Warner’s ‘Die Gotter- 
dammerung’ on Tan. 23. 

The three Brahms string quartets—in 
A Minor, B Flat Major, and C Minor 
—made up a program given in the audi- 
torium of the Philadelphia Music Cen 
ter on Jan. 31, the occasion being the 
fifth in the series of snecial lecture-re- 
citals devoted to an “historical survev 
of chamber music.” 

A lecture recital on “Women in 
Music” was given in the Center on Jan. 
17, Mr. Cohn serving as a commenta- 
tor. 

A lecture on ‘Diction and Vocal 
Technique’ was given by William S 
Brady, New York vocal teacher, in the 
Clarke Conservatory of Music on 
Jan. 14. 

WittrM E. Smita 


BOJANOWSKI LEADS 
WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


Milwaukee Hears WPA Sym- 
phony with Maier as Soloist 
in Mozart Concerto 
MILWAUKEE, Feb. 20.—Jerzy Boja 
nowski, the Polish conductor who has 
won many friends in Milwaukee, con- 
ducted the Wisconsin Symphony on Jan. 
29 at the Shorewood community audito- 
rium. Guy Maier, pianist, was the solo- 
ist. The concert offered the “Stradella’ 
Overture of Flotow, a work by Wesley 
La Violette of Chicago, called ‘Spook 
Hour Scherzino’ (!) the C Major Con- 
cert of Mozart, with Mr. Maier, and 
the first symphony of the little known 
Russian, Basil Kalinnikow. Mr. Maier 
played with sparkling facility and both | 
pianist and orchestra were given an 
ovation by the delighted audience. The 
Wisconsin Symphony is sponsored by 
the federal music project of the WPA. 

The Society of Musical Arts which 
devotes itself to the younger musicians 
of the city, presented Virginia Sprague, 
soprano, and Esther Weckmueller, ’cel- 
list, in works by Saint-Saéns, Ravel, 
Debussy, and von Goens. Miss Sprague 
sang a group of Italian songs and music 
by Hageman, Czerwonky, Grieg, Ware 
and John Prindle Scott. 

Although he has been a concert pian- 
ist of the first rank for years, Ignaz 
Friedman made his first Milwaukee ap- 
pearance on Jan. 24, at the Pabst the 
atre in the second recital sponsored by 
the Society of Milwaukee Pianists. His 
program consisted entirely of Chopin 
The audience demanded many extras, all 
hut two of them Chopin. The excep- 
tions were a Mendelssohn scherzo and 
one of the pianist’s own compositions. 

On Feb. 7 the Civic Piano Associa- 
tion in their third concert, presented 
Poldi Mildner, pianist. It was her first 
appearance here. Miss Mildner played 
works by Schubert, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Chopin, and Paganini. 
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CONCERTS IN NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 23) 


performance, while the Albeniz ‘Seguidilla’ 
was heavy-footed and plodding. All of the 
program numbers with the exception of 
the Bach-Bauer, Schumann and Nordoff 
works were transcriptions made by the two 
pianists. ‘There was much applause after 
every number. cS 


Lucile Dresskell Gives Debut Recital 


Lucile Dresskell, soprano, who holds an 
important church choir position in New 
York, and who has sung in various Eu- 
ropean music centres, gave her first New 
York recital in the 
Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Feb. 12, 
with Richard Hage- 
man at the piano, 
and her _ husand, 
Miles _Dresskell, 
playing viola 
d'amore obbligatos to 
one group. 

Mrs.  Dresskell’s 
program was well 
out of the ordinary. 
The first brace, by 
Scarlatti, Bach, and 
Ariosti, with obbli- 
gato, was particular- 
ly suited to the ar- 
tist’s placid style. A 
new song by Jan Philip Schinlan, called 
‘Frihlingstag,’ was distinguished more 
for the accompaniment, deliciously played 
by Mr. Hageman, than for the vocal line. 
Mahler’s ‘Wer hat dies Liedlein erdacht’ 
was beautifully sung. Strauss’s ‘Schlectes 
Wetter’ was also well done, and Erich 
Wolff’s ‘Bienenlied’ equally so. Pamina’s 
aria from ‘The Magic Flute’ and ‘Non So 
Piu’ from “The Marriage of Figaro’ were 
both excellent. A well-chosen French goup 
followed, and one in English closed the 
program. 

The singer’s voice is one of agreeable 
quality, well produced, especially the clear 
head-voice, and her interpretative gifts well 
above those of the average recitalists; Mr. 
Hageman’s accompaniments were gems in 
themselves. 


Lucile Dresskell 


The Beethovenians’ Fourth 

The Beethoven Association’s concert on 
Feb. 8, fourth of the series, enlisted the 
services of Elisabeth Schumann, soprano; 
Gaspar Cassad6, ’cellist; and three pian- 
ists, Carl Friedberg, Coenraad V. Bos and 
Arpad Sandor. 

The large audience was enthusiastic over 
a succession of admirable interpretations 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A, Op. 69, for ’cello 
and piano, was delightfully played by Mr. 
Cassad6 and Mr. Friedberg. Although 
their styles were somewhat dissimilar, their 
musicianship enabled them to achieve a 
well-integrated ensemble. 

Mme. Schumann, accompanied by Mr. 
Bos, invested with tonal charm Mozart's 
‘Veilchen’ and ‘Warnung’. Turning to 
Schubert, she was equally successful with 
‘Du bist die Ruh’, ‘Jiingling an der Quelle’ 
and ‘Lied im Griinen’. Brahms’s ‘Nachti- 
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gall’ and ‘Lerchengesang’ were other pleas- 
ures of this group. 

Weber’s ‘Grand Duo Concertant’, Op. 
48, as transcribed by Mr. Cassadé and 
played by the ’cellist and Mr. Sandor, 
provided a brilliant close for the program. 
Originally for piano and clarinet, it proved 
equally effective for piano and ’cello. The 
performance was one of much warmth of 
tone and technical élan. G. 


Isabel Hermoso in New York Debut 


Isabel Hermoso, a South-American so- 
prano, gave her New York debut recital 
at Town Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 11, 
with Stuart Ross at the piano. The groups 
of Spanish songs opening and closing the 
program contained ‘El Majo celoso’ and 
‘Coraz6n’ by Obradors, ‘La carretas’ and 
‘En la mafiana azul’ by Pedrell, ‘Granada’ 
by Lara, ‘El platerito’ as arranged by 
Schindler, and Turina’s ‘Los dos miedos’ 
and ‘Las locas de amor’. An Italian group 
consisted of Donaudy’s ‘Perche dolce a 
caro bene’, Cimara’s ‘Nuvole’ and San- 
toliquido’s ‘Supremo sonno’ and ‘Riflessi’, 
while Paulin’s ‘Autour de nous’, Laparra’s 
‘Nina’, Hahn’s ‘Tous deux’ and Poldow- 
ski’s ‘Dansons la gigue’ formed the French 
representation. 

Mme. Hermoso disclosed a light soprano 
of naturally pleasing quality but so faultily 
produced that its potentialities both for 
color and volume have not yet been real- 
ized. There was a certain telling bright- 
ness in the upper tones, which were the 
best; otherwise there was a_ prevailing 
tightness of emission and a tendency to 
indulge in “white” tone. These vocal de- 
fects were the more regrettable inasmuch 
as it was evident that the singer possesses 
temperament and an interpretative flair for 
the predominating style of song on her 
program. Mr. Ross provided valuable sup- 
port. nt 


Judith Sidorsky Plays Scarlatti Sonatas 
and Early English Works 


Judith Sidorsky, pianist, in her recital 
in the Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 
13, began her program with several rather 
uncommon works, including a Suite in A 
Minor by Henry Purcell, John Bull’s ‘The 
Spanish Paven’, and three Scarlatti So- 
natas, in D Minor, F Minor and G Major. 
Brahms’s Sonata in F. Minor, Op. 5, fol- 
lowed. 

Technically, Miss Sidorsky is well- 
equipped, and she evinced a good sense of 
style in the English works, which were a 
welcome change from the usual pianistic 
introductions of most recitalists. Her tone, 
while not large or particularly varied, was 
appropriate to the freshness and quiet mood 
of Purcell, who seems to have informed 
everything he has written with his own 
peculiar genius. The Bull variations, too, 
were congenial to her abilities and received 
an able performance. 

The Scarlatti works, excellent miniatures 
and typical examples of the crisp genre of 
that composer, were well encompassed, 
though in the first and third, not with all 
the staccato clarity to be expected. Liszt’s 
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Sonetto 104 del Petrarca, two Chopin and 
two Debussy works, and excerpts from 
Stravinsky’s ‘Petrouchka’ concluded t 
program. P. 


Ottille Schillig Returns to 
Recital Platform 
Ottille Schillig, mezzo-soprano. Coen- 
raad V. Bos, accompanist. Town Hall, 
Feb. 15, evening: 
‘O Toi, from ‘Ephigenie in Tauris’... .Gluck 


‘Chanson de Mai’ ..........+esse0+: ....Gluck 
Aria—Divinites du Styx’ from ‘Alceste’ 
Gluck 
‘Der Wanderer an der Mond’........ Schubert 
‘Jager ruhe von der Jagd’......... Schubert 
"AGM | oc coccsceccrveccosoccesses Beethoven 
‘Freudvol und Leidvoll’ ..........- Beethoven 
‘Die Trommel geruhret’ ........... Beethoven 
“Ea Procession’ ...ccccccscccsccccecceses Franck 
‘Des pas de sabots’ ...........ss0e0e Leparra 
ee SEE og cca gutheunseséensesenuseaneane Cui 
I as. oc odbc bine t00e tee cedsansece Debussy 
BN acca cne doc icncdcccesecese Lord Berners 
FI GRE BWBS’ ooo ccccccccccesedsecveese -Rihm 
Pe oe Fairchild 
~ gen ieaeeererrr ee sdaceskedvakest Curran 
‘Rondel of Spring’.........+-seeeeeeeeeseee Bibb 


Miss Schillig’s return to the concert plat- 
form after an absence of a good many 
years brought back to a few of those in 
the audience pleas- . 
ant recollections of — 





recitals she had 
given in Aeolian 
Hall. She was then 


described as a so- 
prano. The soprano 
quality predominated 
in this return pro- 


gram, though the 
songs were pre- 
sented in medium 
keys. 


The Gluck group 
at the outset was 
particularly welcome 
and save for some 
traces of nervousness, was well sung, €s- 
pecially as to style and insight into the poetic 
content. However, it was not until her sec- 
ond group that the singer seemed entirely 
at ease and certain of her breath support. 
Her tone became more velvety and her 
phrases were better sustained. She sang 
softly with much charm and with the sen- 
sitive inflections of one who is deeply im- 
mersed in the spirit and mood of her s ngs 
[he tendency toward a sudden access of 
power on upper notes, which proved a little 
disturbing in her first numbers, became less 
marked as the recital progressed. The 
delicacy of the tone-coloring which charac- 
terized the presentation of several of the 
French works indicated careful study of 
these and more than the ordinary sympathy 
for them. Mr. Bos played his customary 
artistic accompaniments. A friendly audi- 
ence manifested its pleasure in very cordial 
applause. : 


Ottille Schillig 


Roth Quartet Introduces Harris Work 
Roth Quartet. Assisting artist, Tohana 


Harris, pianist. Town Hall, Feb. 12. eve- 
ning : 


Quartet in F Minor, Op. 95.. Beethoven 
Ouartet_in A Minor, Op. 29.. .. Schubert 
S&S aeaae Roy Harris 


This concert by the Roth Quartet began 
with two of the most readily comprehensi- 
ble works in the field of chamber music. 
and ended with an esoteric work by an ex- 
treme modernist. If the interpretations of 
the Beethoven and Schubert quartets were 
not entirely orthodox, at least they were 
interesting; and these quartets embody 
music that always speaks eloquently, no 
matter the tempi and phrasing. 

Possibly the best playing of the evening 
was reserved for the Harris Quintet. The 
work is in three parts, Passacaglia, Ca- 
denza, and Fugue, all very abstruse. Mr 
Harris’s program note did little to clarify 
the score. As for his technical materials, 
he says (and we are willing to take his 
word for it) that he employed the twelve 
tones of the chromatic scale, but at the 
same time attempted to “fuse the atonal 
materials into a tonal mold.” There is no 
denying that a sense of tonality did per- 
vade the work, but there is also no denying 
that much more than this would be required 
to make the work understandable to an av- 
erage concert audience. 

It appears that Mr. Harris has here tried 
to express emotions in music (something 
which one might doubt if one had not read 
the program note). In the Passacaglia, he 
says, “I have hoped to capture the some- 


what sad but not unhappy refiective mood 
which seems to claim human beings wher 
we pause long enough to accept our destiny 
In the Cadenza I have hoped to catch the 
spirit of virtuosity—of being and doing— 
in a strong and living world. In the Fugue 
I endeavored to affirm spiritual health, 
hope, power, the conviction of well being 
in daily living.” Well, possibly so; but to 
one reviewer the themes seemed incons- 
quential, the color uniformly gray. >. 


New Friends Offer Seldom Heard 
Works on Beethoven Program 

New Friends of Music: Participating 
artists, Stradivarius Quartet; John Bar- 
rows, French horn; Simeon Bellison, clar- 
inet; Bruno Labate and Engelbert Brenner, 
oboes; Benjamin Kohon, bassoon; An- 
selme Fortier, contrabass; Michael Nazzi, 
English horn. Town Hall, Feb. 14, after- 
noon. 

Beethoven Program 

Quartet in D, Op. 18, No. 3 

Trio in C, Op. V7 

Septet in E Fiat, Op. 2 

Probably the greatest service the New 
Friends of Music performed for their cause 
in this program was to offer the oppor- 
tunity to hear the woodwind trio in C, 
written for two oboes and English horn, 
and performed by Messrs. Labate, Brenner 
and Nazzi. Largely humorous in content— 
Beethoven could hardly have remained 
serious, with three woodwinds at his dis- 
posal for four movements—the work con- 
tained much that was felicitous and of gen- 
uine beauty, as the Adagio revealed. There 
were numerous strokes of sheer inspiration 
and on a somewhat lower plane, reaches 
of sheer entertainment, for which the in- 
terpreters were largely responsible by vir- 
tue of their excellent performance. 

The Quartet, Beethoven's earliest, though 
it presented no formidable difficulties in 
either its technical or interpretative as- 
pects, was well traversed by the Stradi- 
varius Quartet, consisting of Wolfe Wolfin- 
sohn and Alfred Pochon, violins; Marcel 
Dick, viola, and Iwan d Archambeay, ‘cello, 
who gave it a balanced and lucid reading 

The Septet proved overlong, often banal, 
and generally to bear out the composer's 
own opinion, which was, according to Irv- 
ing Kolodin’s program note; “That's 
damned stuff” and “I wish it were burned.” 
However that did not preclude a well con- 
sidered performance of it, which those wh 
seem to welcome every note of Beethoven 


be it good or indifferent, heartily applauded 


Lanny Ross in Second Recital 


Lannv Ross, in his second appearance ot 

= — » we 49 -hoce the 

the current seas Feb. 17, « sost th 
expansive reaches of Carnegie Hall m- 


stead of the intimacies of the Town Hall 
where his first recital was given 

He began his program with an Italian 
grouping including works by Stradella, Du- 
rante and Caccini, followed by a good deliv- 
ery of Mozart's aria ‘Tl Mio Tesoro’ from 
Don Giovanni.” A bracket of songs in 
French numbered Messager’s ‘La Maison 
Grise’. in which the tenor found himself 
upon very congenial territory, and sang 
with the polished musicianship and sensitive 
feeling for style which is one of the notable 
characteristics of his vocalism. In La 
parra’s ‘Lettre 4 ume Espagnole’ he suc 
ceeded in injecting more warmth and fer- 
vor into the music than he had revealed 
hitherto, and a good deal of color 
was realized in Duparc’s ‘Chanson Triste’ 

Though Lieder might not be expected 
to rank as one of Mr. Ross’s chief accom- 
plishments, his singing Mahler 
songs, ‘Komm wir Wandeln.” and ‘FE rith- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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CHICAGO WELCOMES 
VISITING ARTISTS 


Szigeti, Hess, Friedman, and 
Anderson Give Recitals— 
Local Groups Active 

Cuicaco, Feb. 20.—Joseph Szigeti 
appeared in a violin recital in Orchestra 
Hall on Feb. 3 before an audience of 
unusual numbers and distinguished per- 
sonnel. Mr. Szigeti played superbly an 
unusual program listing Beethoven’s 
‘Kreutzer’ Sonata, Bach’s A Minor 
Sonata for violin alone, Debussy’s 
Sonata in G Minor, an original violin 
rhapsody by Franz Liszt, and various 
shorter works. Nikita Magaloff was at 
the piano. 

Myra Hess was heard by her usual 
large following in a recital at the 
Studebaker Theater on Jan. 31. Miss 
Hess, in fine form, delighted her hearers 
with a program of old English com- 
posers, a Schubert Sonata, Schumann’s 
‘Papillons’ and Beethoven’s ‘Apas- 
sionata’. Ignaz Friedman gave his first 
recital here in several seasons before 
an audience that filled Orchestra Hall 
on Feb. 2. The event was one of the 
Musical Arts Series. 

The auditorium was almost completely 
sold out for the recital appearance of 
Marian Anderson on Feb. 7, the final 
event of the History and Enjoyment of 
Music series, presented by Northwestern 
University. Miss Anderson’s superb 
vocal powers and her interpretative 
ability gave intense enjoyment. 

The Mischakoff String Quartet was 
heard in a concert in the foyer of Or- 
chestra Hall on Feb. 8, presenting Mo- 
zart’s Quartet in C, Brahms’s in B Flat, 
and Stravinsky’s Concertino for Strings. 
Ernesto Lagomarrino, tenor, was heard 
in several arias and a group of Italian 
folk songs on Feb. 3 in Congress Hall. 
Mr. Lagomarrino disclosed a voice of 
ample power and richness of tone. 

Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, was 
heard in recital at Orchestra Hall on 
Feb. 7; Sonia Sharnova, contralto, as- 
sisted by Esther Hirschberg, pianist, 
gave a recital at Temple Emanuel on 
Feb. 7. 

Other recent concerts include recitals 
by Emerson Abernethy, baritone, at 
Kimball Hall on Feb. 9; Bertha Ostrar, 
pianist at Studebaker Theater on Feb. 
7; Florence Kass, mezzo-soprano, and 
George Sopkin, ’cellist, at Kimball Hall 
on Feb. 10; Hamline University Choir, 
Studebaker Theater on Feb. 7; Welsh 
Male Choir, Robert Gomar Jones, con- 
ductor, at Orchestra Hall on Feb. 12; 
Lawrence College A Cappella Choir, 
Carl J. Waterman, conductor, at Good- 
man Theater on Feb. 6; Elsie Alex- 
ander, pianist, and Esther Hart, so- 
prano at Kimball Hall on Feb. 3. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 





Handel’s oratorio ‘Solomon’, in a new 
edition edited by Karl Straube, was re- 
cently given in Rotterdam. 
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| American Soprano Sings in Prague Opera 








Risé Stevens, American Soprano, and Kurt Preger, Tenor, in a Scene from the Second Act of 
‘Mignon’ as Produced Recently by the German Opera in Prague. Miss Stevens Sang the 
Title Role and Mr. Preger Was Wilhelm Meister 


inion 


SOUTHERN EDUCATORS TO MEET IN COLUMBIA 





Conference for Music Education to 
Hold Biennial Meeting from 
March 3 to 6 

Cotumsia, S. C., Feb. 20.—The 
Southern Conference for Music Educa- 
tion will hold its biennial meeting here 
from March 3 to 6. The main features 
of the program are concerned with 
problems commonly met by Southern 
music educators, and include sectional 
meetings of piano teachers, music super- 
visors in elementary schools, directors 
of high school music, college and 
university teachers, and choral and in- 
strumental directors. Musical organi- 
zations appearing on the program are 
from Virginia, Mississippi, North and 
South Carolina, and Georgia; and are 
from High Schools, elementary schools, 
and Colleges. 

Among the prominent speakers on the 
program are the following: Dr. Hollis 
Dann, of New York; Prof. Paul J. 
Weaver, of Cornell University; Eliza- 
beth Gest, Junior Editor of The Etude; 


'Gioconda’ Revived 
(Continued from page 11) 


Anna Kaskas, who was indisposed. Both 
were creditable achievements. But alto- 
gether the singing was not of an order to 
dim recollections of ‘Giocondas’ in a time 
when Italian opera, rather than German 
opera, boasted the most richly endowed 
vocalists of the company. 

Wilfred Engelman, Giordano Paltrinieri, 
Louis D’Angelo and Arnold Gabor looked 
after secondary roles. Ettore Panizza con- 
ducted an orchestral performance that in 
many respects was of a superior order. The 
American ballet’s dancing of the first-act 
furlana and of the later ‘Dance of the 
Hours’ had the merits of freshness of ap- 
proach and plenty of spirit, but it could not 
be said that the achievement of the more 
elaborate of the two undertakings had the 
beauty of movement of the traditional old 
spectacle when the opera ballet was only 
just that, the opera ballet; and when little 
was expected of it except the traditional. 
The applause, however, left little doubt as 
to how favorably the dances of the revival 
had been received by a very considerable 
part of the assemblage. 


Prof. George C. Wilson, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Prof. Joseph 
E. Maddy, University of Michigan; 
Osbourne McConathy, New Jersey; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ayres Kidd, Illinois; 
Mrs. Ella Mason Ahearn, New Jersey, 
and Dr. Sidney B. Hall, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Vir- 
ginia. 

The hosts for this meeting are super- 
intendent of schools A. Cline Flora, and 
director of music Edward T. Gavin, 
both of Columbia. Grace Van Dyke 
More, department of music education, 
Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, is president of the conference, 
and Miss E. May Saunders of the State 
Teachers College, Tennessee, is first 
vice-president. 





Chicago City Opera Leases Civic Opera 

Cuicaco, Feb. 20. — Arrangements 
were recently made by the Chicago City 
Opera Company, Jason F. Whitney, 
president, to lease both the Civic Opera 
House and the Civic Theatre, and all 
physical equipment. 
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MITROPOULOS LEADS 
MINNEAPOLIS MEN 


Guest Artist Brings Symphony 
to Plane of Excellence in 
Five Appearances 

MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 20. — The five 
concerts of the Minneapolis Symphony 
conducted by Dmitri Mitropoulos have 
made musical history in the Twin Cities. 
By general acclaim the Athenian has 
been hailed as one of the greatest con- 
ductors ever to grace the local podium. 

Without baton or score, the spare, 
intense, and yet completely poised 
Mitropoulos drew from the orchestra a 
tone and technique it has rarely 
mustered. It is hard to define how he 
accomplished the feat of producing it, 
but the miracle was there for all to hear 
and see. Interpretation has rarely been 
so authoritative and sure, and yet so 
sensitively imaginative. 

His first program was probably the 
most effective from all standpoints. It 
included the Beethoven Second Sym- 
phony, given a glowing lyricism and 
clarity; the Respighi Toccata for piano 
and orchestra, in which the conductor 
himself played the piano part in an 
astonishing exhibit of virtuosity in two 
roles—the ‘Leonore’ overture No. 2, and 
the G Minor Fantasia and Fugue by 
Bach arranged by Mitropoulos. 

Later programs under the same con- 
ductorship brought the Liszt ‘Faust’ 
Symphony, the ‘Schehérazade’ of Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, the Tchaikovsky Fifth, 
Ravel’s ‘Rhapsodie Espagnol’, the Pre- 
lude and Final Air from Purcell’s ‘Dido 
and Aeneas’, arranged by Mitropoulos, 
and various lesser items 

All these were played in inspired 
fashion, and while the ‘Faust’ was be- 
yond even a great conductor’s ability to 
bring to life, the ‘Schéhérazade’ was 
pure magic, the Tchaikovsky nobly 
emotional, and the Purcell impressive. 

New compositions by John Verrall 
and Winifred Reichmuth Bolle were 
played at the first of a series of Com- 
posers’ Forum - Laboratory concerts 
sponsored by the Minnesota music 
project, and played by the Twin Cities 
Civic Orchestra. Bernhard Andersen 
conducted, and Donald Ferguson, chair- 
man, led the subsequent discussion. 

Joun K. SHERMAN 





rhe bi-centenary of the death of An- 
tonio Stradivarius will be celebrated 
this year in Rome. 
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CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 26) 
lingsmorgen’, was exemplary for the clarity 
of his phrasing and a genuine feeling for 
the context of the music. Grieg’s ‘Ein 
Traum’, securely sung, completed the group. 

Three Irish country songs, arranged by 
Herbert Hughes, Bantock’s ‘Love’s Secret’ 
and Quilter’s ‘Love’s Philosophy’ concluded 
the program. Walter Golde provided schol- 
arly accompaniments. P. 


Benjamin de Loache Sings Lieder 


Benjamin de 
Loache, baritone and 
winner of the Naum- 
burg award last sea- 
son, gave a recital in 
the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of Feb. 
17, including two 
groups of Lieder by 
Schubert and Hugo 
Wolf in his program 
as well as songs by 
Vaughan Williams, 
Duke and Samuel 
Barker. Edwin Mac- 
Arthur was the ac- 
companist. 

He again proved to be an artist of good 
taste and interpretative ability, and ably 
succeeded in conveying the moods of the 
songs to his hearers. A gain in resonance 
and vocal flexibility was noted since his 
first recital here last March in the same 
hall, and both dignity and restraint were 
additional commendable aspects of his 
singing. 

A recitative and air from Rameau’s ‘Hip 
polyte et Aricie’, and Handel’s ‘No More 
the Birds Shall Sing’, were performed in 
polished and musicanly fashion. In Wolf's 
‘Auf dem griinen Balcon’ and ‘Und Willst 
du deinen Liebsten sterben sehen’, he dis- 
closed sensitive understanding of the texts 
and his delivery was admirably expressive. 
The audience was large and received him 





Benjamin De Loache 


with warmth to which he _ responded 
throughout the afternoon by adding 
encores. 


Clara Lang Sings in Town Hall 


Clara Lang, soprano, who sang with the 
San Carlo Opera Company and also ap- 
peared in a New York recital several sea- 
sons ago, gave a song recital in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Feb. 6, offering a 
program somewhat out of the ordinary. 

She began with a group of songs by 
contemporary Italian composers and fol- 
lowed this with the ‘Ave Maria’ from Max 
Bruch’s ‘Cross of Fire’. A group by Men- 
delssohn and Strauss followed, and one of 
French works; and the program closed 
with a group in English. 

The artist showed herself a capable in- 
terpreter of works in widely different 
moods, and her vocal equipment was al- 
ways at the command of her temperamental 
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needs. Celius Dougherty was the accom- 
panist. D. 


Program of Works by Rossi-Diehl 


A miscellaneous program of works by 
Courty Rossi-Diehl, New York vocal 
teacher, was given in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Feb. 14 by members of the 
New Jersey Opera Association, conducted 
by William Spada, in addition to Sylvain 
Robert, baritone; Lawrence Power, tenor, 
and Marie Franck, soprano. Miguel San- 
doval accompanied at the piano. 

The music, for the most part of melodic 
and conventional formation, included songs 
in Italian, French and English, followed by 
a short oratorio in which Mr. Power was 
soloist with the chorus, and an -anthem, 
“Easter” enlisting soprano, tenor and 
chorus. Though the audience was not large, 
it displayed considerable enthusiasm for 
music mellifluously conceived and admir- 
ably written for voice. . 


Nimura and Kay Give Dance Program 
in Town Hall Endowment Series 
Yeichi Nimura and Lisan Kay, dancers, 
who had appeared previously in another 
auditorium, gave the seventh event of the 
Town Hall Endowment Series on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 17, with Hubert Carlin at 
the piano. The program consisted of 
Oriental presentations cleverly thought out 
and well performed, in which both dancers 
took part either solo or together. Nimura 
once more displayed a highly individual 
approach to his work which is a curious 
combination of vigor and poetry and well 
contrasted with Miss Kay’s grace and 
poesy. The audience was highly apprecia- 
tive throughout the evening. D 


Madrigal Society Presents Susanne 
Fisher in Recital 

Susanne Fisher, soprano, of the Metro- 
politan, and Max Rosen, harpist, who won 
a recent Madrigal Society award, were 
guest artists at a musicale of the society 
in the Hotel St. Regis on the afternoon 
of Feb. 16. Miss Fisher sang with ex- 
cellent style and tone quality a group of 
French songs, Lieder by Rubinstein, Wolf, 
and Strauss, and songs by Scott, Buzzi- 
Peccia, and von Weber. She was warmly 
received. Harrison Potter accompanied 
Mr. Rosen played works by MHandel- 
Grandjany, Bach, Pierné, and others, and 
was heartily applauded. Marguerite Pot- 
ter is founder and president of the society. 


New York Chamber Music Society 
Gives Concert 

Another in the series of Sunday salon 
concerts was presented by the New York 
Chamber Music Society in the ballroom of 
the Plaza Hotel on the evening of Feb. 14. 
The artists included the Stradivarius Quar- 
tet (Wolfe Wolfinson and Alfred Pochon, 
violins: Marcel Dick, viola; and Iwand 
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d’Archambeau, ‘cello); Anselm _ Fortier, 
double bass; Gustave Langenus, clarinet ; 
Arthur Lora, flute; Benjamin Kohon, bas- 
soon; Bruno Jaenicke, horn; Harry Glantz, 
trumpet; Bruno Labate, oboe ; David Ratt- 
ner, associate horn; and Carolyn Beebe, 
pianist, and founder of the society. The 
assisting artist of the evening, Frederick 
Jagel, sang the Aria, ‘Praise of Harmony’, 
by Handel. Other numbers included Schu- 
bert’s Octet in F, Op. 166; Hindemith’s 
Kleine Kammermusik, Op. 24, No. 2; La- 
mar Stringfield’s ‘At Evening’ and Aurelio 
Giorni’s Minuet, both in manuscript; and 
Brahms’s Quintet in F Minor, Op. 34. 
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Melton Moore Gives MacDowell 
Prize Concert 


Melton Moore, baritone, who has won the 
Atwater Kent contest and National Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs Prize in Iowa, and 
the MacDowell Club Young Artists Con- 
tests, made his first local concert appear- 
ance on Feb. 18, at the MacDowell Club. 

Mr. Moore offered a program which in- 
cluded songs in Italian, French, German 
and English. His voice is of a wide range 
and warm and sympathetic in quality which 
more intensive study will probably do much 
to develop and mature. Florence Barbour 
was the accompanist. Mr. Moore was en- 
thusiastically received by a good-sized audi- 
ence. 


Marion Selee Presents Unusual Song 
Program 

Marion Selee, mezzo-contralto, was 
heard in a song program at the residence 
of Mrs. Herman W. Knox on the after- 
noon of Feb. 14. Assisted by Lorna Wren, 
flutist, and Bernard Greenhouse, ’cellist, 
and with Sergius Kagen at the piano, Miss 
Selee sang Ravel’s ‘Chansons Madécasses’, 
an aria from Bach’s ‘Christmas Oratorio’, 
and song groups in English and German. 
In all of these she was well received. The 
dificult Ravel songs were projected with 
especial skill and artistry. Y 


Grace Hofheimer Plays 
Hall 

Grace Hofheimer, pianist, who is well 
known here as a teacher, gave her first 
recital in several seasons in Steinway Hall 
on the evening of Feb. 15. Her program 
included Liszt’s arrangement of a Bach 
Prelude and Fugue, Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 53, a Brahms Rhapsodie and Inter- 
mezzo, three Chopin items, including a 
Valse, Mazurka and Etude; three pieces 
without titles by Tcherepnin, and Schu- 
mann’s Toccata, Op. 7. The audience, 
which filled the hall, was cordial in its 
response to Miss Hoheimer’s imterpreta- 
tions 


in Steinway 


Stradivarius Quartet Plays at 
MacDowell Club 

The Stradivarius Quartet, Alfred Pochon 
and Wolfe Wolfinsohn, violins; Marcel 
Dick, viola, and Iwan d’Archambeau, ’cello, 
gave a concert in the MacDowell Club 
auditorium on the evening of Feb. 8. The 
feature of the program was Mr. Pochon’s 
transcription for quartet of Bach’s C Minor 
Passacaglia. Other works heard were the 
C Minor Quartet of Brahms and that by 
Mendelssohn in D. 

Mr. Pochon’s work was well done but 
the length of the piece made it less ef- 
fective than other Bach transcriptions that 
have been heard. The Brahms was given a 
forceful performance and the Mendelssohn 
a graceful one. D. 


Orchestrette Classique in Second 
Concert 

The Orchestrette Classique, a women’s 
miniature symphony conducted by Fred- 
erique Petrides, gave another concert in 
this, its fourth season, in Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall on the evening of Feb. 15 
with Helen Enser as soloist in Mozart's 
Concerto in E Flat, No. 3, for French horn 

Miss Enser, now in her second year as 
a scholarship student at the Juilliard Grad 
uate School, gave a most praiseworthy 
performance of music that proved grateful 
to both soloist and orchestra. A cool and 
admirably ‘self-possessed young musician, 
she wore the honors accorded her by a 
large and cordial audience with the same 


easy grace with which she performed her 
difficult assignment. 

Miss Petrides conducted the orchestrette 
in P. E. Bach’s Symphonie in D with 
authority and obvious enthusiasm, and the 
stringed choir evidenced much improve- 
ment since its last concert in both the 
quality of its tone and unanimity of per- 
formance. Sibelius’s ‘Rakastava’, a suite 
for strings and tympani, and MHaydn’s 
‘Clock’ Symphony concluded the program. 

Pr. 


Chamber Music Society Presents Third 
Program 

The Chamber Music Society of America 
gave the third of its series of concerts in 
the Fifth Avenue branch of the Grand 
Central Galleries on the evening of Feb. 9. 
The program was offered by the Siberian 
Singers, a Russian men’s chorus led by 
Nicholas Vasilieff; the Perolé String 
Quartet, and Katherine Bacon, pianist. 

The chorus, in attractive national cos- 
tume, sang sacred and secular works with 
sonorous tone and excellent balance. The 
quartet, which consists of Joseph Coleman 
and Max Hollander, violins; Lillian Fuchs, 
viola, and Ernest Silberstein, ‘cello, as- 
sisted by Miss Bacon, gave a sensitive and 
well-balanced performance of Franck’s 
Piano Quintet in F Minor. D. 


Dorothea Lawrence and Nils Nelson in 
Recital 

Dorothea Lawrence, soprano, and Nils 
Nelson, pianist, gave a recital in Stein- 
way Hall on the evening of Feb. 9, Mr. 
Nelson also acting an accompanist. Miss 
Lawrence sang in costume the two arias 
from the Garden Scene in ‘Faust,’ a group 
of old English songs, one by Schubert and 
one in English. Mr. Nelson’s solo group 
included works by Bortkiewicz, Glazounoff 
and Scott. Both artists were well received 
by the audience. N. 


Leslie Frick Gives Musicale at 
U. of P. Club 


Leslie Frick, mezzo-soprano, with The- 
odore Walstrum at the piano, gave a song 
recital at the University of Pennsylvania 
Club on the evening of Jan. 31. Miss 
Frick, whose excellent art has been dem- 
onstrated before in this vicinity, presented 
a program out of the ordinary. Arias from 
‘Mignon’ and the ‘The Huguenots’ came in 
the middle of the list, preceded by a group 
by Brahms and songs by Bach and 
Beethoven. The final groups in English 
were by Hely-Hutchinson, Curran, and 
Manning, with two spirituals at the close. 


H. 


Marquise de Kerosett Gives Song 
Program 


The Marquise de Kerosett, soprano, gave 

a song recital in the Historic Art Galleries 

of the Barbizon-Plaza on the evening of 

Feb. 16, with William Lowitz, pianist, as 

assisting artist and accompanist. The art- 

ist offered arias from ‘Madame Butterfly’, 
(Continued on page 32) 
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DISCS 


ys ‘Falstaff’, which does not hold 
enough of popular appeal to be kept 
in the working repertoire as are his ‘Aida’ 
and ‘La Traviata’, is welcome in any form. 
Some years ago, Columbia brought over 
foreign pressings of the complete score 
which they have now re-issued on this side, 
in two albums of fourteen discs in all. The 
recording was, conjecturally, done in Milan 
and, the accompanying booklet states, “by 
eminent operatic artists of Italy”. Of these, 
Giacomo Rimini, the Falstaff, is the only 
one really familiar, though, if memory 
serves, Emilio Venturini, the Dr. Caius, 
has sung in this country, and Emilio Ghi- 
rardini, the Ford, and Pia Tassinari, the 
Anne, are at least familiar by name. Of 
the others, the reviewer must plead com- 
plete ignorance. They are as_ follows: 
Fenton, Roberto d’Alessio; Bardolf, Giu- 
seppe Nessi; Pistol, Salvatore Baccaloni ; 
Mistress Ford, Pia Tassinari; Anne, I. 
Alfani Tellini; Mistress Page, Rita Monti- 
cone, and Dame Quickly, Aurora Buades. 
The chorus master is Vittore Veneziani 
and the conductor Lorenzo Molajoli. The 
chorus and orchestra are those of La 
Scala. 

One difficulty of recording an opera like 
‘Falstaff’ lies in the maintaining of proper 
balance between singers and orchestra. To 
a degree exceeding even the Wagnerian 
dramas, the orchestra is of importance in 
this score. Unfortunately the singers have 
not realized this. Mr. Rimini is the worst 
offender and when he is at the ‘mike’ the 
orchestra might just as well not be play- 
ing, most of the time. Molajoli might 
listen to and learn much from a study of 
Stokowski’s recording technique. Whether 
the balance necessary in the lovely scene 
in the garden could ever be got on a re- 
cording, is open to question. It has not 
been in this instance. Much of the sing- 
ing, however, is excellent and the exquisite 
score is always a treasure, so that the set 
should be owned by every serious collector. 


J. A. H. 


TcHAIKOvSKY. Symphony No. 4 in F 
Minor. Though this may not be Tchaik- 
ovsky’s greatest symphony, this recording 
is among the greatest interpretations of it 
to be heard today. Serge Koussevitzky 
conducts the Boston Symphony which 
should be sufficient recommendation for 
any recording which involves Tchaikovsky. 
Five 12-inch discs. ( Victor.) 

Liszt. ‘A Faust Symphony’. Seven 
double sided disc records are required for 
this recording of one of the weightiest and 
significant of Liszt’s orchestral works, as 
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Verdi's ‘Falstaff’ Re-issued in 
American Pressings — New 
Interpretations of Tchaikov- 
sky and Schubert Symphonies 


ably played by the Grand Orchestra Phil- 
harmonique of Paris, conducted by Selmar 
Meyrowitz. The D’Alexis Vlassoff Rus- 
sian Choir is enlisted for the choral finale 
which Liszt added to the work in 1857, 
three years after he had completed the 
work in its original purely orchestral form. 
The tenor soloist is Villabella. The record- 
ing is a smooth and otherwise creditable 
one. (Columbia Masterworks, Set No. 
272.) 

SCHUBERT. Symphony in B Minor (‘Un- 
finished’). The Boston Symphony, bril- 
liantly led by Serge Koussevitzky, has con- 
tributed a new and characteristic perform- 
ance of a symphony that was one of the 
first to be recorded in its entirety and 
which has never since been neglected. The 
recording is of the best. The final side 
is devoted to the ‘Rosmund’ ballet music. 
(Victor Musical Masterpiece, Series M- 
319.) 

IperT; MacDowett. The contempo- 
raneous Frenchman and the American 
whose career ended in 1908 share an album 
that has been placed to the credit of the 
Boston ‘Pops’ Orchestra, Arthur Fiedler 
conductor, with Jesus Maria Sanroma, 
pianist, as soloist. Ibert is represented by 
his light-hearted Divertissement, not an 
important work, but attractively played 
MacDowell’s piano Concerto No. 2 in D 
Minor is of weightier substance. Dating 
from 1900, it represents the American com- 
poser close to the height of his creative 
ability, particularly as respects brilliant 
idiomatic writing for the piano. Mr. San- 
roma’s performance and that of the 
orchestra enable the concerto to assert its 
best qualities. (Victor Musical Master- 
piece, Series, M-324.) 

WaGNER. Excerpts from Act III, ‘Die 
Meistersinger’. The Prelude, on one disc, 
and the Dance of the Apprentices on one 
side of another, are played well by Bruno 
Walter and an undesignated orchestra 
The chorus, ‘Silence!’ occupies the other 
side, sung by the Scala chorus under an 
un-named conductor. Columbia, Set X-43 


Zapvork. Hungarian Caprice; a rhyth- 
mical and very melodic setting of national 
tunes with tinges of modern scoring, ad- 
mirably played by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony under Eugene Ormandy, who has a 
particular authority in Hungarian music 
( Victor.) 

KREMSER. Prayer of Thanksgiving. Old 
Dutch hymn of familiar cadence, impres- 
sively orchestrated and well played by the 
Boston ‘Pops’ Symphony under Arthur 
Fiedler. ‘Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes’ fills the other side of the single 
10-inch record. ( Victor.) 


Rosstni. Overture to ‘L’Italiana in Al- 
gieri. Arturo Toscanini, whose fondness 
for Rossini’s overtures led to their frequent 
performance in the concert room during 
his years as conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, has made a re- 
cording with that orchestra of the ‘L’Ital 
iana’ curtain-raiser that could scarcely be 
surpassed in brilliance and vitality. The 
famous Rossini crescendo is to be heard 
here in its most climactic form, but the 
playing is of that singular refinement asso- 
ciated with Toscanini. (Victor. One 
double-sided 12-inch record.) * 

HANDEL. Overture in D Minor. Leopold 
Stokowski has re-scored and freely adapted 
for modern orchestra music of the pith and 
the grandiloquence characteristic of Handel 
when he wrote in this form. The record- 
ing is a particularly fine one. (Victor 
One double-sided 10-inch record.) 

Otp Frencu Dances. Six survivals 
from the sixteenth century, transcribed and 
adapted by Rosario Scalero, are circum- 
spectly played by the Curtis Chamber or- 
chestra under the able direction of Louis 
Bailly. Included are bramles of Bourgoyne, 
Poiteau and Champagne, a bramle double, 
and a gaillarde and bramle accredited to 
Claude Gervaise. (Victor. One double- 
sided 10-inch disc.) 


BrAHMS-DvorAK. Four of the Hun- 
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BEETHOVEN. Quartet m F Major. Opus discs. 

539. The Roth Qu has agaim demon- Griec. ‘I Love Thee’ and ‘A Dream’, 
strated its sympathy for the music of two of the composer’s most popular and 
Beethoven and mts msight imto the spirit most beautiful songs sung in the impeccable 
and meanings of his quartets im this ad- Lied style of Kirsten Flagstad. The ac- 
mirable periormance of the first of the three companiments are played by Edwin Mc- 
‘Rasoumovsky quartets. The mterplay of Arthur. One 10-inch disc. ( Victor.) 
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Symphony Aids Ballet Russe 
in Five Programs—Freed 
Work Given Premiere 


SAN Francisco, Feb 20.—The Monte 
Carlo Ballet Russe and the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony combined under Art 
Commission auspices to give a series of 
five visual-musical extravaganzas, and 
the Ballet with its own orchestra gave 
an extra performance on the night of 
Jan. 31, bringing its third season here 
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DANCE SERIES SEEN IN SAN FRANCISCO 


to a profitable close. S. R. O. audiences 
were the rule. 

The tonal richness afforded by the 
symphony made the initial five perfor- 
mances outstanding. Pierre Monteux 
conducted such works as _ Berlioz’s 
‘Symphonie Fantastique’, Stravinsky's 
‘Petroushka’, Debussy’s ‘Prelude to the 
Afternoon of a Faun’, and Weber's 
‘Spectre de la Rose’. Other ballets of 
the repertoire were conducted by Efrem 
Kurtz and Antal Dorati. 

The company’s artistic merit con- 
tinues to lie in its solo dancers rather 
than in its ensemble. Precision is too 
often absent from the latter. But 
Baronova, Danilova, Toumanova, Lich- 
ine, Massine, Petroff, and others upheld 
technical standards brilliantly. 

Following its season as co-star with 
the ballet, the Symphony gave its fourth 
pair of programs on Feb. 5 and 6, with 
Toscha Seidel as soloist im the 
Beethoven Concerto. Mr. Monteux pro- 
grammed Respighi’s charming arrange- 
ment of old dances and airs for the lute, 
and gave the first American perfor- 
mance of Isadore Freed’s ‘Jeux de 
Timbres’, a work of distinct imterest 
and merit. It proved one of the most 
original of new works heard here. The 
first movement stressed the percussion 
instruments, the second the strings, and 
the third, woodwinds and brasses, 
against a complete orchestral back- 
ground. A magnificent reading of 
Strauss’s “Death and Transfiguration’ 
was Mr. Monteux’s other contribution. 


Tansman Is Guest Artist 


Alexander Tansman was guest artist 
with the symphony, Jan. 22-23, appear- 
ing as pianist-composer-conductor with 
excellent results. His Concertino for 
piano and orchestra (a touch of jazz 
with a Polish accent) and his two 
orchestral pieces, ‘Aria’ and “Alla Po- 
lacca’, made distinctly favorable im- 
pressions. The same occasion brought 
Monteux’s memorable reading of Ber- 
lioz’s ‘Fantastic’ Symphony—-a sort of 
musical preview of the ballet presenta- 
tion which followed within the week. 
Ravel’s ‘La Valse’ completed the 
program. 

Erica Morini gave one of her bril- 
liantly played violin programs im 
Veterans’ Auditorium. With Arthur 
Balsam at the piano, Miss Morini played 
works by Beethoven, Glazunoff, Saint- 
Saéns, Kreisler, Bach, Mozart and 
Schubert. 

Entertainment by the Vienna Choir 
Boys who achieved real artistry in their 
singing of Schubert’s ‘The Night’, de- 
lighted a large audience on Feb. 2 in 
the War Memorial Opera House. The 
San Francisco String Quartet sustained 
its usual high standard of performance 
in its third concert of the season, featur- 
ing Schubert’s A Minor Quartet, Ser- 
enades by Jongen and Hugo Wolf, and 
Leo Weiner’s E Flat Quartet Op. 4. 
Rachmaninoff gave two programs on the 
Peter Conley series on Feb. 5 and 7. 

Jack Goodman and Sergio Franco 
specializing in Indian ceremonial and 
legendary dances, revealed unusual skill 
and costumes of rare beauty in a pro- 
granr for the San Francisco Musical 
Club which also included dances in 
modern and Russian idioms, excellently 
done. Gladys Steele accompanied the 
dancers, and Eva Garcia was featured 
in piano solos by Spanish composers of 
classic and modern eras. 

A ten-year-old pianist of more than 
average attainments and unmistakable 
gifts is Peter Paul Loyanich who made a 
debut in Veterans’ Auditorium under 
distinguished sponsorship. He is a pupil 
of Adolph Ryss. The lad played the 


Bach-Busoni-Siloti Chaconne, Beetho- 
ven’s Sonato, Op. 2, Mendelssohn’s 
Phantasie in F Sharp Minor, and short 
pieces, in a manner to command respect- 
ful attention and auger much for the 
future. 

Another debutant of outstanding gifts 
is Anne Everingham, seventeen-year-old 
harpist, pupil of Annie Louise David. 
In joint recital with her mother, 
Phyllida Ashley (Everingham), Miss 
Everingham revealed virtuoso skill and 
musicianly understanding. Other re- 
citalists of recent days were Robert 
O’Connor, pianist; Loudon Greenlees, 
baritone; Vivian Wall, dancer; Anton 
Vanna-Razlog, tenor; and Homer Sim- 
mons, pianist. 

Maryory M. FISHER 





LOS ANGELES ADDS 
TO RECITAL EVENTS 


Morini, Crooks, Rachmaninoff, 
and Sangerknaben Among 
Visiting Artists 

Los ANGELES, Feb. 20.—Erica Morini, 
in addition to appearing as soloist with 
the Philharmonic, gave a recital spon- 
sored by the Behymer management on 
Feb. 9. Her program included Tartini’s 
Sonata in G Minor, Wieniawski’s Con- 
certo in D Minor, and shorter works. 
The artist’s colossal technique and sensi- 
tive feeling were apparent, and it was 
a fine demonstration of exquisite violin 
playing. 

Richard Crooks, with Frank La Forge 
at the piano, attracted a capacity audi- 
ence in the Behymer series on Feb. 2. 
The tenor did some notable singing, 
especially in Beethoven’s ‘Adelaide’ and 
numbers by Bach and Haydn. There 
were also two La Forge songs and piano 
solos by Mr. La Forge. 

Other Behymer attractions included 
two sold-out performances by Rach- 
maninoff, in which a group of his own 
works shared the program with Chopin 
and Beethoven. Two programs by the 
Vienna Boys’ Choir also entertained 
good-sized audiences. 

Radiana Pazmor, contralto, assisted 
by Mildred Couper, pianist and com- 
poser, and Henry Eichheim, violinist 
and composer, gave a program before a 
distinguished audience in the Biltmore 
Music Room on Feb. 11. Miss Pazmor’s 
musical taste was revealed in the seri- 
ousness of her program, which included 
four Bach airs, a brace each by Ejich- 
heim, Moussorgsky, and Debussy, and 
what she termed a ‘Comic Supplement’, 
by Virgil Thompson, Miss Couper, Pas- 
more and Holland Robinson. Miss Paz- 
mor brought a keen musical understand- 
ing to her task, and further revealed the 
character of her musicianship by playing 
her own accompaniment to all but the 
Bach songs. These were given with 
superb artistry, with fine appreciation of 
their musical and spiritual content. Mr. 
Eichheim provided violin parts, which 
were highly effective. 

Olga Steeb, pianist, and Ilya Bron- 
son, ‘cellist, gave the first of two sonata 
programs in the Biltmore Music Room 
on Feb. 1. The program included the 
Sonata in A by Beethoven, Suite No. 
3, in C, by Bach, and Sonata in A, by 
Franck. 

Pro Musica presented the Byzantine 
Singers in an unusual program in the 
Biltmore Music Room on Feb. 5. The 
five male voices, singing ancient and 
modern numbers, proved to be a unique 
experience. 

The Hall Johnson Choir, sojourning 
in Southern California for motion-pic- 


ture work, provided an enjoyable eve- 
ning of Negro songs in the Auditorium 
ron Jan. 15. 

Eduard Steuermann, pianist, who 
made his American debut as soloist in 
the Bowl last summer, gave a recital 
before a distinguished audience in the 
Baltimore Music Room recently. 

Martha Vaughn, soprano of light 
opera experience, gave the sixth attrac- 
tion in the Petrie popular-priced series 
in Trinity Auditorium. 

Gregor Piatigorsky, heard earlier this 
season with the orchestra, gave a recital 
under the Behymer management. 

Hat D. Crain 
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(Continued from page 20) 
master’s five, was perfectly adjusted to 
the style of the work. The tone was lim- 
pid and significant of the musical meaning 
in the Allegro con brio, eloquent moulding 
of the phrase and a fine sense of propor- 
tion distinguished the Largo, while the 
closing Rondo was infectiously exuber- 
ant with the sheer joy of life. Little won- 
der that Mr. Serkin was recalled many 
times. 

With a commendable sense of fitness 
Mr. Barzin, who kept his forces well in 
hand in discreet co-operation with the so- 
loist in the concertos, restricted the or- 
chestra’s part of the program otherwise to 
the same two composers. The light-hearted 
music of the Mozart overture was played 
deftly and with sparkle, and the contrast- 
ing essence of the ‘Egmont’ work was 
presented in a manner equally gratifying. 

©. 


Heifetz Soloist with Bostonians in 
Pension Fund Concert 


Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor. Soloist, Jascha Heifetz, violin- 
ist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 10, evening: 


‘Italian’ Symphony ........... Mendelssohn 
Concerto in ,E as ae os bd Mendelssohn 
Mr. Heifetz 
Symphony No. 4 in F Minor...Tchaikovsky 


For the first time the Boston Symphony 
gave its New York audience an opportunity 
to contribute to the benefit fund for its 
aged members. A brilliant gathering of ca- 
pacity proportions responded to the invita- 
tion and was rewarded in return with one 
of the most magnificent performances, all 
around, that the visitors from New England 
have given here in some time. The or- 
chestra was completely invisible, except 
for occasional glimpses of Dr. Koussevitz- 
ky’s crown, to this writer, unfortunately 
perched in a side box, but it was not neces- 
sary to see the proceedings to know that 
they were of a superior order. 

The two symphonies which formed the 
major part of the program are among the 
most celebrated of Koussevitzky interpre- 
tations. Assuming that Mendelssohn is 
more an elegant than a naive composer, Dr. 
Koussevitzky gives the symphony a precise, 
clean and well-paced performance never 
giving wavy to sentiment nor sheer roman- 
ticism. The quickened tempos he adopts 
do much for the betterment of this sym- 
phony as they do for most of Mendels- 
sohn’s music. A good many pianists might 
take over this idea with profit. It is no 
longer urgent to report Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
manner of reading Tchaikovsky. His view- 
point here is somewhat the same as with 
Mendelssohn. He declines to poetize too 
juicily and yet he remembers all the drama. 
all the purple, blue and scarlet lights, all 
the poignant soliloquy. The only depart- 
ure was the final Allegro, which took on 
the character of a music-hall overture, but 
the superlative pizzacato preceding it was 
plentiful compensation. 

Mr. Heifetz gave one of the most spec- 
tacular performances he has ever given 
with orchestra in this city. The concerto 
is a war-horse and few people are im- 
pressed now-a-days by its technical chal- 
lenges. But Mr. Heifetz recalled and re- 
vitalized something in the work which re- 
turned it life-size to the contemporary 
scene. Against a virtually perfect accom- 
paniment, he moved his listeners to 
expiosive enthusiasm with an interpretation 
which ran with fire yet was calmly con- 
trolled, emotionally redolent but intellec- 
tually virile and just. The last movement 
may have run away with him, but his finger 
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execution was dazzling, and, in the preced- 

ing movements, the moments of song were 

of a ravishing loveliness. Seldom has Mr. 

Heifetz been so completely master of the 
violin. R. 
Boston Symphony Plays Mahler’s 

‘Lied von der Erde’ 
Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, 


conductor. Soloists, Maria Ranzow, con- 
tralto; Paul Althouse, tenor. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 12, evening: 

Symphony in C, No. 34 (K. 338)... Mozart 


‘Das Lied von der Erde’............ Mahler 

Mozart’s Symphony in C, which pre- 
faced the ‘Lied von der Erde’, had all of 
the virtues of composition and none of the 
faults. Consummate mastery of | style, 


Maria Ranzow Paul Althouse 


brevity and concision of expression, with- 
out any of the tautological failings of the 
latter-day Austrian composer, were exem- 
plified in Koussevitzky’s reading. The 
virtuosity of the strings and clarity of 
detail evinced by the woodwinds were but 
two manifestations of the high plane of 
excellence upon which the Boston orches- 
tra almost uniformly performs. 

The Mahler work sprawls over a large 
area, but for all its length definitely 
achieves many moments of profundity. Per- 
haps an American public attuned to a fev- 
erish pace cannot understand the more 
leisurely philosophizing of an old-World 
composer, but in the instance of this music 
it is worthwhile to step down the tempo 
and heed, if only for the moment of this 
music, what Mahler so poignantly has 
written in the ‘Abschied’ of the finality of 


death; that parting is forever—‘Ewig, 
Ewig.” 
The work was given a carefully con- 


sidered, if not a lambent performance, and 
the soloists were generally well-favored, 
although Mr. Althouse was not infallibly 
accurate in pitch and Miss Ranzow had 
some difficulty with high tones, but for the 
most part she showed a genuine sympathy 
for both the broad style and the content of 
her assignment. “The Drinking Song of 
Earthly Woe’ was played with vitality and 


spirit, and the second movement of this 
symphony for voice and orchestra, “The 
Lonely One in Autumn’, with characteris- 


tic beauty of orchestral tone. 

Despite Mahler’s instrumental coloring 
and rhythms, which consciously put an 
oriental cast upon the music—(natural 
enough, since it is based upon Chinese 
poetry )—the Lied in all its freshness and 
buoyant power continually crops forth and 
is, indeed, one of the strongest assets of 
the work. The no slight task of holding 
the vast fabric together and maintaining 
a consistent and well-knit interpretation, 
was admirably performed by Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky, who conducted with his usual in- 
sight and perception. 


Koussevitzky and Mozart 
Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky. 


conductor. Soloists, Paul Althouse, tenor, 
and Maria Ranzow, contralto. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 13, afternoon: 
Symphony in D Maior.. . Mozart 
‘Das Lied von der Erde’. . .Mahler 
Mr. Althouse, Mme. Ranzow 


Though the repetition of Mahler’s ‘Lied 
von der Erde’ dominated this performance, 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s delightful treatment of 
Mozart’s so-called ‘Prague’ Symphony was 
something for the epicure. One of the 
greatest of its kind, it is of particular in- 
terest structurally. and the performance 
was so clear. precise and translucent as to 
enable this phase of the work to command 
attention without the listener being diverted 





from the beauty of the workmanship and 
the melodic material. Others have chosen 
to play this work with more emphasis on 
its drama and on its lyrical aspects, but 
few have matched this performance in a 
straightforward sort of brilliance. The 
Mahler performance duplicated that of the 
preceding evening. G. 


Ormandy Plays New Khrennikoff 
Symphony 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Orman- 
dy, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 16, 
evening : 
Symphony, Op. 34...... Tikhon Khrennikoff 
(first time in New York) 
<. 2 fea a Stravinsky 
‘Pictures at an Exhibition’ 
Moussorgsky-Cailliet 
(first time in New York in this orchestration) 
Although the youthful Soviet composer’s 
largest work had been heard in Phila- 
delphia earlier in the season under Stokow- 
ski’s baton, this was New York’s first op- 
portunity to judge it, and it provided a 
significance which by no means escaped 
the large audience. Extremely refreshing, 
after large doses of Shostakovich’s particu- 
lar brand of noise mixed with naiveté, 
Khrennikoff’s utterances seem to come 
from a mind genuinely musical and 
imaginative. Furthermore, this intelligence 
is subject to control and to the exigencies 
of form, so that there is nothing slopped 
over, nothing wasted. Occasional thin 
places are to be observed, it is true; but 
the bulk of the three-movement work has 
so much to be commended, from struc- 


tural, musical, and emotional points of 
view, that the composer who conceived it 
may be watched with great interest and 


curiosity. 

The first movement, avowing the absence 
of any fixed key, wears its atonality with 
discretion, not with flagrant flaunting 
Vitality, straightforwardness, a sure sense 
of development, and a command of or- 
chestral power are here. The second move- 
ment is rich in melodic, passionate speech, 
rising to a climax of tonal splendor. The 
third goes both a lively and Ivric way, 
with some excellent contrapuntal writing 
and a properly sonorous conclusion. The 
work was zestfully performed under Mr 
Ormandy’s guidance, and made an evi- 
dent impression. Here, as at no other 
time in the concert, the conductor kept 
the score before him. 

Stravinsky’s work might almost be called 
the “sure-fire” Bird by now, and the effect 
of this vivid performance was the usual 
one. Applause was also in order for Mr. 
Cailliet, a member of the orchestra, at the 
end of the playing of his new orchestration 
for Moussorgsky’s piano pieces. Com- 
parison with the Ravel investiture is in 
evitable. In certain sections, such as the 
‘Gnomes’, the ‘Bydlo’, and the ‘Catacombs’, 
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the new dress seems closer in spirit to the 
Russian temperament by virtue of heavier 
instrumentation and darker hues; but in 
lighter moments, Ravel’s exquisite polish, 
flexibility, and sense of color are not to 
be bested. 


Fourth Young People’s Concert 


New. York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Young People’s Concert, Ernest Schelling, 


conductor. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 13, morn- 
ing : 
EE. wtitwsiaaks kouake seeeet an Albeniz 
ON EEC PPR Re Granados 
‘Danse Rituelle du Feu’, from ‘L’Amor 
Pe cies rcts hh abbas wseaee de Falla 
‘Melltmuneun® sats bleak ee —— 


‘Funiculi-Funicula’ 
(led by pupils of the Scoville Sates)” 

: « - 4 Jerre Blanchet 

SS Oe Verd 

If one were seeking a single word to 
describe this program of Mediterranean 
music, one could not do better than to use 
the one applied by Ernest Schelling in his 
introductory remarks to Spanish music— 
rhythmic. The rhythms were the product 
of different lands, to be sure—the music of 
Albeniz, Granados, and de Falla embodied 
the rhythms of Spain; that of Mr. Fuleihan. 
the rhythms of North Africa; that ot 
Blanchet, the rhythms of Turkey—but all 
had this in common, that they were strong 
ly accentuated, persistent, and primitive. 
There is nothing surprising in this when 
one considers that much of the music, 
looked at in the light of history, had a 
common origin. 

One may assume that the children in 
the audience were familiar with most of 
the music, though Mr. Fuleihan’s suite was 
probably new to them. The suite is made 
up of a number of short movements, in 
contrasting moods, ail competently scored 
and, for the most part, readily understand- 
able. The composer, who was in the audi- 
ence, came to the stage and bowed in ac- 
knowledgement of hearty applause. S. 


Madrigal Singers Present Program 

The Madrigral Singers, a WPA organi- 
zation conducted by Lehman Engel, gave 
its first concert at the project’s Theatre of 
Music on the afternoon of Jan. 31. The 
programs of this group are devised to 
last only one hour but they managed to 
present a list which displayed notable 
variety of character. The works given 
were motets by Gabrieli Vittoria and 
Anerio madrigals by Monteverdi and 
Gesualdo, and the Missa Brevis of Pale- 
strina. 

The second concert, on Feb. 14, was de- 
voted to music of France and the Nether- 
lands and consisted of chansons, settings 
of the Psalms and other religious texts and 
secular works from the Sixteenth Century 
to the present time. 
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HARRISBURG PLAYERS 
GIVE THIRD CONCERT 


Garbousova Is Soloist Under 
Raudenbush—Conductor 
Forms Junior Group 


Harrissurc, Pa. Feb. 2)—This sea- 
son's third subscription concert of the 
Harrisburg Symphomy, George King 
Raudenbush, conductor, was given 
before a mear-capecity amdience im the 
Forum of the State Education Building 
on Feb. 2. The soloist was Raya Gar- 
bousova, who played the Boccherini 
B Flat “Cello Comcerto amd won en- 
thusiastic acclaim. The entire individu- 
ality of her performance was supple- 
mented by a decidely imgratiating 
personality. 

The program imchoded Bach's third 
‘Brandenburg’ Concerto, Debussy’s 
‘Afternoon of a Fam’, the ‘cello 
concerto, and Rimsky - Korsakoff’s 
‘Schéhérazade”. The public reaction to 
the present comcert is indicative of 
progress in the orchestra work of build- 
ing up a Civic interest im the support of 
music. 

A new, interesting branch of the same 
movement has begum through Mr. 
Raudenbush’s imitiative amd supervision 
in the form of a preparatory or ‘junior’ 
orchestra for those, im particular young 





New York Studios 


Adelaide Gescheadt presented four of her 
pupils im recital om Feb. 13: Mary Burnett, 
soprano; Mary Williamson contralto: 
Dorothy Gordom, dramatic soprano, and 
Leo Bernache, temor, who gave a program 
of art songs and arms. Evelyn Austin 
was the accompanist. Harriet Ware's 
composition “Sumligit”, sume by Miss Bur- 
nett, was received with applause by the 
numerous guests; the composer, who was 
present, was called mpom to share it 

> * >. 


Mme. Esperamza Garrigue, teacher of 
singing, presented 2 group of her artist 
pupils in her Metropolitan Opera Howse 
studio recently Ammome those heard in 
excerpts from Wagmer’s musice-dramas as 
well as im miscellamcous groups were: 


Paula Fire, Lucille Hodge, Edith Brown- 


img, Marie Pavlowa, Helem Webber. and 
Clare Rosengarten, somramos, amd George 
Farrell and Woods Miller, baritomes. At 


the conclusion of the vocal part of the 
program, Mr. Vaska. ‘cellist, and Mme 
Delfin, composer-pzamist. offered numbers 
Mme. Delfin’s group imchaded some of her 
most recent compositions Mme. Anci 
Seidiova acted as accompamist. Mr. Vaska 
was represented as 2 composer of songs 
in the modern manmer, by 2 group of two, 
sung by Paula Fire K 
** * 

Piano pupils of Carl M. Roeder at the 
Institute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
School of Music gave a2 recital im Mr 
Roeder’s Carnegie Hall studios om Jan. 23 
Those taking part imchuded Florence Bales, 
Sarah Stem, Peeey Eastbermn, Blanche 
Kaplan, Shirlew Kraseo, Sylvia Merer, 
Viregemia Harnell. Carrie B. Overton. Ma- 
rian H. Lyom, Sarah L. Biggsm. Helen 
Berger, Lydia Morphy. Frieda Lazaris, 
Mary Vivian Lee. Rebecea Zuckerman, 
Gretchen Loeders, Rosetta Goodkind, Na- 
talie Rose, and Sarah Hill 

** 

Mrs. A. Theodore Gaillard, teacher of 
piano, presented a group of her pupils in 
her ninth studio musicale om the evening 
of Jan. 22. Those takime part included 
Bill Dimsmoor, Grace Grossman. Adele 
Levin, Emma Affromte. Leoma Knopf, June 
Schwartz, Lottie Sol Pearl 
Nelson 


cmon and 


Pupils of Melame Gottman-Rice. teacher 
of singing, were recently presented im a 


song recital im ber studio. Singers heard 
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people, who thereby may qualify later 
for the symphony orchestra. The mem- 
bers of the junior organization are to be 
encouraged to a higher development of 
technique through work under their own 
teachers, brought to understand the re- 
quirements of ensemble playing by ac- 
tual practice under conductors, and in- 
structed in those elements of musical 
theory which may be of benefit. A good 
many of the teachers of orchestral in- 
struments in the city are members of the 
symphony. The enrolment for the junior 
orchestra is already over seventy. 
LuTHER MOFFITT 





Three Composers Represented Recently 
on Forum-Laboratory Programs 


Aaron Copland was the twenty-first 
composer to appear in the Forum Lab- 
oratory series at the WPA Theatre of 
Music on Feb. 24. The program in- 
cluded his ‘Cortege Macabre’, two pieces 
for string orchestra, suite for ‘Hear Ye, 
Hear Ye’, and his First Symphony. The 
Municipal Symphony was under the 
baton of the composer. A program was 
devoted to the music of Quincy Porter, 
with the composer and his wife parti- 
cipating, on Feb. 17. Other assisting 
artists were Yvonne Krinsky, piano; 
Ana Drittell, ’cello; William Bortman, 
clarinet; and the New String Quartet. 
On Feb. 3 Nicolai Berezowsky was 
represented by his String Quartet, Op. 
16: Suite for flute, oboe and clarinet; 
and other works. 


were Sophie Coyne, soprano; Mathilda 
Holst, mezzo-soprano, and Martha Lipton, 
contralto. Evelyn Bloch was the accom- 
panist. 

* * * 

John Herrick, baritone, was presented in 
recital by his teacher, Harriot Eudora 
Barrows, in her studio on the evening of 
Feb. 13. Mr. Herrick gave artistic inter- 
pretations of works by Schubert, Wolff, 
Marx, Cimara, Sibella, Poldowski, Chaus- 
son and others. He was assisted by 
Jacobus Langendoen, ’cellist, of the Boston 
Symphony, who offered a sonata by Sam- 
martini and works by Elgar, Haydn, and 
Boccherini. Alice Griselle was accom- 
panist for both artists. 

ae 


William J. Falk, lecturer and teacher, 
gave a lecture-recital on ‘Tristan and 
Isolde’ recently in his studio. Accompany- 
ing his talk with examples at the piano, 
Mr. Falk gave a successful interpretation 
of the work. Vocal excerpts were sung 
by Mrs. Ethel Harrison Falk, soprano, and 
Augusto Ottoni, bass. 

7 * * 

Hazel Rood, violinist, was heard in re- 
cital in the studio of her teacher, Harold 
Berkley, on the evening of Feb. 14. Miss 
Rood was heard in Sonatas by Tartini and 
Franck, Vieuxtemps’ D Minor Concerto, 
and a closing group by Boulanger and 
Wieniawski. Dorothy Smith was at the 
piano. 

* * & 

The second of the series of lectures by 
Isidore Freed at the Settlement Music 
School, on ‘Form in Music and How to 
Listen’, was given on Feb. 21. Other lec- 
tures will be given on March 7, 14, and 21. 


) Chicago Studios 


Curcaco, Feb. 20.—The Harriet Case 
studios recently presented Aletta Mac- 
Neillegbe, soprano, and Everett Carfer, 
bass, with Ruth Heizer, accompanist, in 
the fourth of a series of Sunday afternoon 
musicales. Miss Case is continuing her 
course in song literature and interpretation 
at the Cosmopolitan School of Music for 
the remainder of the season. 





* «+ 

_ Curcaco, Feb. 20. — Gudmundur Krist- 
jamsson, tenor and teacher, broadcast a 
radio program by short wave from 


Schenectady to Iceland recently and re- 
ceived a gratifving letter of congratulation 
from Prime Minister Herman Jonasson of 
Iceland. 


CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 28) 


‘Manon’, and ‘Hérodiade’, also songs in 
French, Italian, and English. Mr. Lowitz 
played a group of his own compositions 
and a Valse Brilliante by J. Hofmann. 
N. 





EpWARD FRENCH, pianist. The Barbizon, 
Feb. 2, evening. Groups by Schumann and 
Chopin, and miscellanous works by Bach, 
Beethoven, Scriabine, Prokofieff and 
Rachmaninoff. 

+ * * 

ALexts TCHERKASSKY, baritone; Alfred 
Knopf, accompanist. The Plaza, Feb. 2, 
evening. Songs by Handel, Lully, Tanieff, 
Tchaikovsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Barlow, 
d’Ollone and Lieder by R. Strauss, Liszt 
and Grieg. 

* * * 

MARGARET McCuLtoca, contralto. Solon 
Alberti, accompanist. The Barbizon. Feb. 
9, evening. Aria from ‘Rienzi’ and song 
groups in German, French and English, in- 
cluding one entirely of Wolf songs. 





Flora Kilpatrick-Pierson Presented in 
Recital 


Sibyl Sammis MacDermind presented 
her pupil, Flora Kilpatrick-Pierson, dra- 
matic soprano, in recital at her home on 
the evening of Feb. 16. Corinne Homer 
was at the piano. Miss Kilpatrick-Pierson 
revealed a voice that possessed many excel- 
lent qualities. Besides a tone of large 
volume, that was generally controlled by 
inherent musicianship, she maintained an 
unwavering fidelity to pitch, and moulded 
phrases with conspicuous clarity of detail. 

The program was begun with Hummel’s 
difficult ‘Alleluiah’, admirably sung, fol- 
lowed by Lieder, including two Schumann 
works ‘Nussbaum’ and ‘Stisser Freund, du 
blickest’. Three composers, James Mac- 


Hee 


| Obituary 


Isabelle Offenbach Griinwald 


Isabelle Offenbach Griinwald, daughter 
of the composer’s sister, Julie, died recently 
in New York. Miss Griinwald was born 
in Cologne in 1860, and began the study 
of piano at an early age. She came to 
America about fifty years ago and made 
public appearances as an ensemble pianist 
but soon abandoned concert work for teach- 
ing. She had a studio in old Steinway 
Hall where she specialized in ensemble 
piano classes for sight reading as well as 
ensemble playing. She is survived by one 
sister, Henrietta Griinwald. 





Grace Anna Collier Hunt 


Cuicaco, Feb. 12.—Grace Anna Collier 
Hunt, pianist, wife of Dr. Leigh Harrison 
Hunt, professor emeritus of Art at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, died at her 
home here on Feb. 5. Mrs. Hunt was born 
in London in 1865, and was a child pianist, 
making her debut with orchestra in the 
British capital at the age of eight. Coming 
to America, she settled in Chicago and 
played in concert and with orchestra. She 
retired from public life on her marriage in 
1882. 

M. McL 


Gastone Leoncavallo 


Rome, Jan. 20.—Gastone Leoncavello, 
conductor, and brother of Ruggiero Leon- 
cavallo, the composer of ‘Pagliacci’, died 
on Jan. 6, at Montefoscoli. He was born 
in Naples in 1873 and played the violin for 
a time in the orchestra at La Scala and 
later in Nice. His first experience as a 
conductor was at Pavia. He later con- 
ducted performances in Paris of . his 
brother’s ‘La Bohéme’ and ‘Zaza’. 


Nikolas Legat 


Lonpon, Feb. 10.—Nikolas Legat, pre- 
mier danseur and ballet master at the 


Dermind, Robert Huntington Terry, and 
Hallett Gilberte, were present at the re- 
cital, and were represented by their songs 
‘My Love Is Like the Red, Red Rose’, ‘I 
Never Knew’, and ‘A Dusky Lullaby’, re- 
spectively. 

The aria ‘Adieu Foréts’ from Tchaikov- 
sky’s ‘Jeanne d’Arc’, and another group of 
songs in English by Ernest Charles, Al- 
bert Robyn, Rudolph Ganz, and Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, concluded the recital, 
which was warmly applauded by a large 
audience. P. 





Frances Pelton-Jones Gives Second 
Recital 


Frances Pelton-Jones, harpschordist, gave 
the second of two Tuesday Salons Intimes 
at the Plaza Hotel on the afternoon of 
Jan. 21, assisted by Frances Cleveland, so- 
prano. Miss Pelton-Jones played works 
by Byrd, Dr. Arne, Couperin, Daquin, 
Rameau and others, and Miss Cleveland 
was heard in songs by Handel, Lotte, Cary 
and young. N. 





Eva Gauthier Closes Series 


Eva Gauthier gave her postponed third 
recital in the Hotel Gotham on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 17, devoting her program en- 
tirely to French songs, from the era of 
Lully and Couperin down to that of the 
Group des Six, of post-war activity. Ce- 
lius Dougherty was the accompanist. 





Haarlem Philharmonic Gives Forty- 


eight Annual Breakfast 


The Haarlem Philharmonic Society, 
Mrs. Everett Menzies Rayner, president, 
gave its forty-sixth annual breakfast and 
musicale at the Waldorf-Astoria on the 
afternoon of Jan. 21, 1937. Richard 
Munro, whose musical education is being 
sponsored by the society, sang during the 
breakfast, and Kirsten Flagstad was the 
soloist at the musicale. 


Mariinskoi Theatre, St. Petersburg, in pre 
war days, died here on Jan. 24. He was 
born in St. Petersburg of Swedish parents 
in 1870. Both his father and grandfather 
had been solo dancers in the Imperial 
ballet. Legat is said to have been one of 
the teachers of Karsavina, and at one time 
he worked with Diaghileff. 





Count Mario Gigliucci 


FLorENCE, ITALY, Feb. 1—Count Mario 
Gigliucci, son of Clara Novello, eminent 
soprano of the middle of the last century, 
died here on Jan. 18, at the age of ninety 
His maternal grandfather, Joseph Alfred 
Novello, founded the well-known London 
music publishing house. Count Novello 
was active in the army of Garibaldi and 
was decorated for valor. 


August Stendenbach 

August Stendenbach, violinist, composer, 
and for a number of years an arranger of 
symphonic music for the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, died at his home in Elm 
hurst, L. [., on Feb. 8. He was born in 
Ems, Germany, in 1875, and came to Amer- 
ica in 1923. In his early life he toured as 
an orchestral player in Germany, Poland, 
and Russia, and later conducted his own 
orchestra in Frankfort. He is survived by 
his wife and one son. 


Agnes Hope Pillsbury 


Cuicaco, Feb. 12.—Agnes Hope Pills 
bury, pianist, of Hull House, died on Feb 
10. She was a pupil of Leschetizky and 
had taught both at Oxford College, Ohio, 
and at the summer school of Notre Dam 
University. 

M. McL 


Irma Tervani 


Irma Tervani, dramatic mezzo-sopran 
who was a sister of Aino Acté, once a 
member of the Metropolitan, died recently 
in Berlin at the age of forty-nine. Bot! 
singers were daughters of Emma Stromer 
Acté, a Finnish singer, 














MacColl’s ‘Romantic’ Suite Is 
Introduced—Chorus Gives 
Winter Concert 


Provipence, Feb. 20.—A new com- 
position by Hugh F. MacColl, local 
composer, featured the concert by the 
Providence Symphony in the Metro- 
politan Theatre on Jan. 12. The work 
is entitled ‘Romantic Suite in the Form 
of Variations’. Constructed along broad 
lines, its five sections approach the pro- 
portions of a symphony, and represent 
the ripest expression of the composer to 
date. In spite of some modern har- 
monies, the score would not be termed 
extreme; it is rather fully orchestrated 
throughout. The orchestra, directed as 
usual by Dr. Wassili Leps, opened with 
the Symphony of Cesar Franck, and 
offered also the Second, or ‘Indian’ 
Suite of MacDowell. Emma Beldan, 
soprano, sang the ‘Liebestod’ from 
‘Tristan und Isolde’ with excellent ef- 
fect. 


A gala concert in the Community 
Series on Feb. 16 brought the Cleve- 
land Orchestra to the Metropolitan 
Theatre with Efrem Zimbalist as solo- 
ist in an all-Brahms program. The 
orchestra under Artur Rodzinski was 
successful in projecting the ‘Academic 
Festival’ Overture and the First Sym- 
phony, but Zimbalist’s commanding per- 
formance of the Violin Concerto, for 
which Rudolph Ringwall conducted, 
stood out as the high point of the eve- 
ning. After continuing applause, Mr. 
Zimbalist played from a sonata for vio- 
lin unaccompanied by Ysaye. The sheer 
virtuosity of this added number merits 
special notice. 

The Boston Symphony, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky conducting, honored the late 
president of Brown University, Dr. 
Clarence A. Barbour, with the playing 
of ‘From the Apocalypse’, Op. 66, of 
Liadoff in its concert in the Metropoli- 
tan Theatre on Jan. 26. The symphony 
for this program was the Third, in F 
Major, by Brahms, welcome after a 
long absence from 


local programs. 
Wagnerian excerpts—the Prelude to 
‘Lohengrin’, the ‘Waldweben’ from 


‘Siegfried’, and the Overture to ‘Tann- 
hauser’—were played after the inter- 
mission. 


Festival Chorus Heard 


The Winter concert of the Providence 
Festival Chorus under the leadership of 
John B. Archer was given in the Met- 
ropolitan Theatre on Jan. 10. Josephine 
Antoine, coloratura soprano, accom- 
panied by Edward Harris, was the solo- 
ist. ‘Sing Unto God’ from Handel’s 
‘Judas Maccabaeus’; ‘He Shall Give His 
Angels’, by Mendelssohn; and ‘Hallelu- 
jah’, from Beethoven’s ‘The Mount of 
Olives’, were sung in the opening group. 
Later numbers by the chorus included 
Mr. Archer’s own ‘Ave Maria’ for hum- 
ming voices, in which Miss Antoine 
sang the obbligato. In addition to the 
aria ‘Una voce poco fa’, Miss Antoine 
was heard in songs by Handel, Bishop, 


Buzzi-Peccia, Harris, Grieg, and J. 
Strauss. 

The Oratorio Society, led by William 
W. Deroin, sang Bach’s ‘Christmas’ 


Oratorio in the Mathewson M. E. 
Church on Jan. 10. The soloists were 
Mr. Deroin, tenor: Anne Cooper South- 
all, soprano; Ruth Ray, contralto; and 
William S. Anthony, bass. Accom- 
panists were Prof. Arthur B. Hitch- 
cock, organist, and Charles D. Fiske, 
pianist. 

Fernando Germani, Roman organist, 
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PROVIDENCE FORCES PLAY NATIVE WORK 


returned to this city to give a recital 
in Sayles Hall, Brown University, on 
the occasion of the Memory Day for 
Edgar John Lownes on Jan. 21. The 
program was made up of selections by 
Bach, Handel, Pasquini, Vivaldi, and 
Bossi. The audience demanded and re- 
ceived an extension of the program. 

Angna Enters was the artist for the 
Community Concert program on Jan. 5. 
Kenneth Yost was the pianist. Ernst 
Wolff, baritone, gave a program of 
German Lieder under the auspices of 
the departments of German and Music 
in Brown University in Alumnae Hall 
on Jan. 13. Herr Wolff selected songs 
from Handel, Schubert, Schumann, 
Franz, Brahms, Hugo Wolf, and 
Strauss, accompanying himself in a way 
to enhance the beauty and intimacy of 
the performance. 

Nino Martini, tenor, with Miguel 
Sandoval, assisting pianist, provided a 
recital under the management of Mabel 
Woolsey in the Metropolitan Theatre 
on Feb. 7. ‘O Paradiso’, from ‘L’Afri- 
cana’, was the principal operatic number 
on a program of songs by Donaudy, 
Handel, Chausson, Lalo, and others. 
Mr. Sandoval contributed two groups 
of solos, and was represented by the 
song ‘Eres Tu’. 


Catholic Chorus in Program 


The Catholic Choral Club, the Rev. 
Leo Rowlands, director, assisted by 
Aniceta Shea, soprano soloist, presented 
a program in Plantations Auditorium 
on Jan. 21. The chorus sang from the 
works of Palestrina, Soriano, Lotti, and 
other early masters, as well as from 
Borodin, Elgar, Rowlands, and Sulli- 
van. Miss Shea sang songs of Bachelet, 
Rowlands, and Reger. 

Yvonne DesRosiers, soprano, Carl 
Webster, ‘cellist, and Carl Lamson, 
pianist, were the artists for the Chopin 
Club’s Guest Night held in Churchill 
House on Jan. 21. Robert Gibbons, 
youthful violinist, accompanied by Kay 
Curtiss, gave a promising recital at the 
[nstitute of Music on Jan. 19. 

St. Mary’s Singers, led by Hollis E. 
Grant, were heard in a program spon- 
sored by the local chapter of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists in the Benefi- 
cent Congregational Church on Feb. 1. 
The numbers ranged from Palestrina to 
Purcell, Bach, Mozart, Rachmaninoff, 
and Archangelsky. Ted Shawn and his 
dancers gave a brilliant and varied pro- 
gram in Alumnae Hall, Pembroke Col- 
lege, on Jan. 29. 

A recently-organized glee club, that 
of the Junior League, gave a concert 
under its conductor, Dr. Wassili Leps, 
in Music Mansion on Feb. 15. The 
soloist of the evening was Edwin 
Stuntzner, cellist. The club sang num- 
bers by German, Benedict, Tchaikovsky, 
Menschel, and Mathews; and Mr. 
Stuntzner played the first movement of 
the cello sonata of Leps, with the com- 
poser at the piano, and solos by Elgar, 
Glazounoff, Ravel, and Popper. 

ARLAN R. COOLIDGE 


‘Aida’ Sung By Philadelphia Company 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—A _ passably 
good performance of Verdi’s ‘Aida’ was 
given by the recently organized Civic 
Grand Opera Company, Francesco 
Pelosi, general manager, in the Acad 
emy of Music on Feb. 2. Gabriele 
Simeoni conducted and the cast in- 
cluded Julia Peters in the title role; 
Silvia Breschini, Ammneris; Jesus de 
Gaviria, Radames; Nino Ruisi, Ramfis; 


Rocco Pandiscio, Amonasro; Philip 
Wikfield, the King; Berta Slessinger, 
the High Priestess, and Pierino Sal- 
vucci, a Messenger. A _ good sized 
chorus filled its assignment creditably 
and the incidental dances and ballet 
were executed by the Civic Opera Corps 
de Ballet, Jeanne Shalet, ballet mistress 
and prima ballerina. W. E. S. 





COL¥ RE-NAMED HEAD OF 
OMAHA MUSIC TEACHERS 





Myrtle Cole Reélected President of 
Association—Several Concerts and 
Recitals Are Heard 


OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 20.—Myrtle Cole 
was reélected president of the Omaha 
Music Teachers’ Association on Jan. 
25. Other officers 
chosen were August 
Borglum, vice-pres- 
ident; Edith May 
Miller, treasurer, 
and Lucia Wood, 
secretary. 

The talented Ber- 
ryman Family made 
its annual appear- 
ance on Jan. 25, the 
eleventh for War- 
ren Leigh and Ed- 





ward Davis, who 
Myrtle Cole were assisted by 
Rudolph _—_ Barton, 


aged seven, who was heard in a group 
of original compositions. In the Lizst 
Concerto in A, played by Edward 
Berryman, Mrs. Berryman was at the 
second piano, while Warren, playing 
the Liszt ‘Hungarian’ Fantasy, was 
accompanied by his father, Cecil Ber- 
ryman, with Edward at the organ. 
‘Esther Leaf gave an organ recital 
at Joslyn Memorial Auditorium on 
Jan. 17, assisted by Berniece Dugher, 
pianist. i. Een We 


od 


A CORRECTION 
Transposition of Lines Confuses 
Forecasts of Managements 


Through a transposition of several 
lines in the announcements of New 
York concert managers in MUSICAI 
America’s issue of February 10, state- 
ments in the sections devoted to Harry 
\. Cahill and George Leyden Colledge 
respectively were confused. The para- 
graph in question in Mr. Cahill’s an- 
nouncement concerning Tito Schipa 
should have read: 


Mr. Schipa opened a list of thirty-four 
performances when he sang in Mignon at 
La Scala on Dec. 27. These appearances, 
which will occupy him until May 1, in- 
clude three of ‘Amico Fritz’, five of ‘Mig- 
non’ and five of ‘L’Elisir d’Amore’ at La 
Scala: two of ‘Lucia’ and two of ‘Amico 
Fritz’ at Genoa: four of ‘Werther’ at 
Naples; three of ‘L’Flisir’, four of “The 
Magic Flute’ (which Mr. Schipa is singing 
for the first time), and four of ‘Arlesiana’. 
by Cilea, at Rome; and three of ‘L’Elisir’ 
at Palermo. 

The paragraph in Mr. Colledge’s an 
nouncement should have read: 

Singers: Margaret Speaks, soprano, who 
besides her weekly Firestone coast to coast 
broadcasts this season fulfilled over thirty 
concert engagements in Europe and Amer- 
ica; Ethyl Hayden, lyric and oratorio so- 
prano: Thalia Sabanieeva, coloratura of 
the Metropolitan Onera; Carmen Reuben, 
British soprano; Virginia Johnson, Amer- 
ican soprano; Jeanne Laval, contralto, who 
includes programs of tittle known Spanish 
songs and French Bergerettes in period 
costumes ; Steven Kennedy, American radio 
and concert baritone and the Honorable 
William Brownlow, English baritone who 
features programs of little known English 
songs. 
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APOLLO CLUB GIVES 
CONCERT IN BROOKLYN 


Alfred Boyce Conducts Male Chorus— 
Aeonian Orchestra and Chorus 
Heard—Il Trovatore Staged 
BRooKLYN, Feb. 20.—The usual large 
audience which forms the patron list of 
the Apollo Club thronged the opera 
house of the Academy at that organiza- 
tion’s mid-winter concert on Feb. 16. 
Under Alfred Boyce’s direction, the 
large male chorus ensemble sang with 
technical distinction and animated ex- 
pression. The program ranged through 
the classic, romantic, and modern 
repertory. Notably effective was an 
arrangement of the coronation scene 
from ‘Boris Godounoff’. Doris Doe, 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
was assisting artist, her numbers in- 
cluding the O Don Fatale aria, from 
Don Carlos, and two groups of recital 
songs. Fritz Kitzinger was her accom- 

panist. 

Igor Stravinsky and Samuel Dush- 
kin, under Institute auspices, attracted a 
moderate-sized assemblage to the Aca- 
demy’s music hall on Feb. 16. The 
program was devoted exclusively to 
Stravinsky compositions, the composer 
appearing as pianist and Mr. Dushkin 
collaborating as violinist. The occasion 
was one of educational interest as il- 
lustrative of evolutionary tonal trends. 

A diversified program of orchestral 
and choral music, including operatic 
excerpts, was presented by the Aeonian 
Symphony Orchestra and Chorus, G. O. 
Hornberger, conductor, in the Academy 
on Feb. 6. Henry Celler Alberts, nine- 
year-old pianist, was featured in Men- 
delssohn’s G Minor Concerto. 

The season’s third Boston Symphony 
concert occurred on Feb. 11. New to 
local patrons was Arthur Foote’s Suite 
for Strings in E, a splendid work which 
received an especially vibrant rendition. 
Dr. Koussevitzky also conducted to ad- 
mirable advantage the F Major Sym- 
phony of Brahms. Several Wagner se- 
lections constituted the program’s sec- 
ond half. 


The annual winter concert and dance 
of the University Choral, Randolph 
Hanson, conductor, was held at the 
Hotel Bossert on Feb. 11. This en- 
semble numbers forty well-trained 
young women’s voices. 

The Institute presented Kirsten Flag- 
stad in recital at the Academy on Feb. 
9. before an audience of overflow size. 
The program, exquisitely sung, con- 
tained Lieder and two Wagner arias. 
Edwin McArthur was accompanist. 


‘Tl Trovatore,’ in a sturdily tradi- 
tional spirit, was given by the visiting 
Metropolitan Opera forces on Feb. 2. 
It was pleasure indeed to hear the work 
done by such artists as Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, Bruna Castagna, Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, Carlo Morelli, and Virgilio Laz- 
zari in the leading roles. Gennare Papi 
conducted. F. D. 





MacDowell Club Chorus Opens Season 
in Boston 


Boston, Feb. 20.—Arthur Fiedler, one 
of Buston’s foremost musicians, is again 
conducting the MacDowell Club Chorus, 
which gave its first concert of the sea- 
son recently in Brown Hall. The chorus 
comprises sixty women, and the program 
listed works by Handel, a_ six-voice 
canon by Beethoven, and settings of 
poems by Ossian. The chorus was as- 
sisted by Messrs. McDonald and Val- 
kenier of the Boston Symphony, and the 
capacity audience received Mr. Fiedler 
and the chorus with enthusiasm. 


G. M. S. 
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New York Singing Teachers Hold Annual Banquet 





Members and Guests of the New York Singing Teachers’ Association at the Annual Dinner in the Hotel Roosevelt on Feb. 16 


The New York Singing Teachers’ 
Association, Edgar Schofield, president, 
held its thirty-first annual dinner at the 
Hotel Roosevelt on the evening of Feb. 
16. Seated at the president’s table were 
Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, founder and 
former president of the association; 
Richard Hageman, composer of ‘Capon- 
sacchi’, recently produced at the Metro- 


SC 





LOS ANGELES HEARS 


Smallens Leads Philharmonic— 
Erica Morini Is Soloist in 
Tchaikovsky Work 


Los AncGetes, Feb 20.—The routine 
of current musical events was consider- 
ably enlivened by two all-Gershwin pro- 
grams, which Merle Armitage arranged 
for his concert series. Alexander 
Smallens journeyed from New York 
to lead the Philharmonic in ‘An Ameri- 
can in Paris’, ‘Cuban’ Overture, and 
accompaniments for the composer in 
his Piano Concerto in F and the 
‘Rhapsody in Blue’. There were also 
excerpts from ‘Porgy and Bess’, with 
Gershwin conducting, assisted by Todd 
Duncan, of the original New York cast, 
Marguerite Chapman, and a Negro 
chorus of sixteen. 

The two works heard here previously, 
the ‘Rhapsody’ and ‘An American’, have 
been dealt with much more effectively. 
Mr. Smallens has doubtlessly seen many 
Americans in la ville lumiere, but the 
one Mr. Gershwin depicted evidently 
escaped his eye. As soloist in the 
Rhapsody, the composer was not the 
best expositor of his own musical ideas. 

Otto Klemperer’s musicians again re- 
vealed the rapid strides they are making 
in a pair of concerts that brought Erica 
Morini as the violinist soloist in 
Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto, Op. 35 
The soloist’s prodigious technique and 
musicianship could not obliterate the 
belief that this concerto demands a 
Siegfried of the bow, instead of a 
Briinnhilde. Other familiar numbers 
were Brahms’s ‘Tragic’ Overture and 
the ‘Bacchanale’ from ‘“Tannhauser’ 
There was also Strauss’s ‘Der Burger’, 
which seemed to add a doubtful lustre to 
that composer’s name. The orchestra did 
some excellent playing, and shared ova- 





politan, and Mrs. Hageman; Walter 
Golde, accompanist and teacher and a 
member of the association; Pierre Key, 
editor of The Musical Digest, speaker 
of the evening; Helen Olheim, con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan ; Mario Cham- 
lee, tenor of the Metropolitan, and Mrs. 
Chamlee, the latter known profession- 


ally as Ruth Miller; Bide Dudley, hu- 


een 


GERSHWIN PROGRAMS 


tions with conductor and soloist. 

Nina Koshetz, soprano, and Constantin 
Bakaleinikoff, conductor, divided honors 
in the concert of the Federal Symphony 
in Trinity Auditorium on Feb 5. 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth, the ‘Nutcracker’ 
Suite, and the Polonaise from ‘Eugen 
Onegin’ gave the visitor an opportunity 
to reveal genuine conductorial gifts. 
Mme. Koshetz has seldom been heard to 
better advantage than in the ‘Adieu 
Forets’ from ‘Joan of Arc’, and in a 
group of songs, also by Tchaikovsky. 


Usigli Named WPA Director 


The appointment of Gastone Usigli, 
of Oakland, as director of music in the 
Federal Music Project is expected to 
give impetus to the noteworthy achieve- 
ments of the musical group. A talented 
conductor, of broad musical training and 
experience, Mr. Usigli has already out- 
lined a plan for building a large sym- 
phonic organization, and developing a 
choral group to give some of the larger 
choral works. 

‘The Chimes of Normandy’, directed 
and staged by John Britz, was offered 
as the third work of the Light Opera 
division of the Music Project. A capable 
presentation, the colorful show was 
given a two-weeks’ run in the Figueroa 
Playhouse. Engaging costumes and an 
orchestra of forty pieces added to the 
effectiveness of the presentation. An 
operatic satire, called ‘Fernando del 
Non Sentsico’, by Felix Borowski, con- 
ducted by Jacques Samossoud, is an- 
nounced for the Playhouse on Feb. 22. 

The Hollywood Opera Company, 
which gave a successful presentation of 
Verdi’s ‘Aida’ in Shrine Auditorium 
earlier in the season, came to grief in 
a performance of ‘Carmen’ in the same 
auditorium on Jan. 29. Insufficient re- 
hearsals and incompetent principals did 


morist; and George Rasely, tenor, of the 
Metropolitan. Mrs. Herbert Wither- 
spoon, who was to have given a history 
of the association, was called out of 
town and was unable to attend. Mme. 
Ziegler therefore told of the inception 
of the organization and her early con- 
nection with it. Mr. Key told of oper- 
atic conditions in Chicago in the past 





tenet 


not spell success for the indefatigable 
Aldo Franchetti, who did everything 
but sing the parts himself. The one 
bright spot was the singing of Micaéla’s 
role by Laura Saunders. Marguerite 
Namara was cast in the title role, 
Rodolfo Hoyes as _ Escamillo, and 
Julian Mario as Don José. 
Hat D. Cratn 


FOUR ORCHESTRAS 
PLAY IN BALTIMORE 


Women’s Ensemble, Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Baltimore and 
National Symphonies Heard 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 20.—The Women’s 
String Symphony, Stephen Deak, con- 
ductor, presented its second program on 
Feb. 1 at the Baltimore Museum of Art 
before a large and enthusiastic audience. 
The program included works of Handel, 
Bach, and Boccherini, Wolf Ferrari’s 
‘Serenade,’ and the Turina ‘La Oracion 
del Torero’. The public attention given 
to this woman’s group is indeed an en- 
couraging sign of growing musical ap- 
preciation. The future development of 
this organization under its careful con- 
ductor promises definite artistic ad- 
vancement. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor, with Gregor Piati- 
gorsky as ’cello soloist, gave a concert 
on Feb. 3 at the Lyric. Beethoven’s 
‘Leonora’, No. 3, the Haydn ’cello con- 
certo, and Strauss’s ‘Don Quixote’ gave 
Mr. Ormandy wide scope, and the solo- 
ist, with the assistance of Samuel Lif- 
schey, viola, and Alexander Hilsberg, 
violin, soared through the Strauss musi- 
cal narrative with skill and thorough 
appreciation of the musical import. 

Dr. Ernest Schelling amused and edi- 
fied his many young auditors at the 








generation, and later spoke on the sub- 
ject of the immigration of foreign artists 
and teachers. 

Mr. Rasely, accompanied by Mr. 
Golde, sang the Stuttering Song from 
‘The Bartered Bride’, and Mr. Chamlee 
and Mr. Dudley hoth told amusing anec- 
dotes. About 250 members of the asso- 
ciation and guests attended. 


toreenssniee 


third concert for Young People at the 
Lyric on Feb. 6. A program of minuets 
and scherzos, with the audience joining 
in the singing of ‘British Grenadiers’, 
gave the youngsters material for musical 
reflection. 


A Tribute to Poland 


As a tribute to Poland Dr. Schelling 
chose a program representing Paderew- 
ski as the composer. This concert at 
the Lyric on Feb. 7 was given by the 
Baltimore Symphony with its newly 
added group of feminine members. The 
Paderewski B Minor Symphony, Sto- 
kowski’s Theme and Variations, and the 
Chopin Concerto, played by Dr. Schell- 
ing, were heard. As soloist in the con- 
certo Dr. Schelling gained five recalls. 
Bart Wirtz, assistant conductor, led the 
orchestra, and Dr. Schelling appeared 
as soloist. 

The National Symphony, Hans Kind- 
ler, conductor, appeared at the Lyric 
in a program featuring Mahler’s serious 
score ‘Kindertotenlieder’, in which the 
voice part was artistically projected by 
Loudon Greenlees. In commemoration 
of the centenary of the death of Push- 
kin, the orchestra presented excerpts 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Le Coq d’Or’. 
The program held further Russian in- 
terest in the brilliant reading of the 
Scriabin Symphony No. 3, ‘Le Divin 
Poeme’, into which the conductor poured 
his abundant emotional attributes with 
effective outcome. The program was 
prefaced with the playing of the Gluck- 
Mott! Suite, in which Harold Bennett. 
flutist, and the string choir gained atten- 
tion for artistic performances. 

Franz C. BornscHEIN 





Karl Runkwitz, the architect of the 
Bayreuth Festival Theatre, has just pre- 
sented an important collection of docu- 
ments and souvenirs to the Wagner 
Museum. 
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Elizabeth Wysor, Contralto, with Her Accom- 
panist, Edward Hart, in Wewoka, Okla., during a 
Community Concerts Tour 
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Virgil Fox, Organist (Left), Arrives by Plane 
for His Concert in Portland, and Is Met by 
Lauren B. Sykes, Impresario 
Marga Waldron, 
Dancer, Sails for 
Europe Accom- 
panied by Her 
Choreographer, 
S. Porta 
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A Friendly Reunion during Intermission at Fritz Reiners Concert with the Budapest Philharmonic 


the Left, the Conductor, Mrs. 


Zoltén Kodaly 


Recently. From 


Reiner, Jend 
Composer 


Hubey 


Violinist and 


Veteran 


On Teur and at Heme 


James Levey, First 
Violinist of the 
Hart House Quartet 


(Right), Is Enter- 
tained at Atlantic 
City by Dr. Fred 


erick Bierhoff 


Florenz Tamara, of 
the Dance Team of 
Fowler and Tamara, 
Holds a One-Sided 
Conversation with 
Her Pet, Ruda, in 
Toronto during a 
Tour 








Cosmo-Sileo 
At a Russian Party Given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Barlow 
m Honor of Mrs. Catherine 
Drinker Bowen (Left), and 
Barbara Von Meck (Right) 
the Co-Authors of ‘Beloved 
Friend the Book about 


Meet Mme. Irene 
Tchaikovsky's 
Cc ' 

Ventre) 
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‘It impresses the writer as the best of the Middle Western orchestras he has heard.’’ 
OUWIN DOWNES, NEW YORK TIMES, NOV. I, 1936 


2 CLEVELAND 
CHESTRA 
























Press Comment 








THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA . CHICAGO CONCERT, NOV. 6 1936 


Artur Rodzinski . . . now conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, browg!t his brilliant band to Orchestra Hall last 
night for the second concert of the Stage Arts Association’s seres Durector rchestra, and program won the quick 
approval of the audience. Epwarp Barry, Chicago Daily Tribun 

A mere enjoyable evening scarcely comprised the full portent of the oocazson wewer. The orchestra and its leader 
are more than on tour; they are going places and doing things . STINSON, | ( ago Daily News 

The audience, which contained nearly all of the city’s professonal musicuams, accepted the performance with cheers. 

, I Herald and Examine 


By that time, Mr. Rodzinski had impressed us as a gifted « 
an instrument of great brilliance and singular purity of 


le berately built his orchestra into 


i mm ind La Salle Street Journal 

In conclusion we must add, Cleveland may well be proud of ws orchestra, magnificent im every choir and presided 
over by an ace among conductors. Herman Devrtes, Chicago American 

DR. ARTUR RODZINSK! . SALZBURG FESTIVAL AUG |6 1936 

Artur Rodzinski, conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra ne ot those Russzam and Polish conductors who have 
become leaders in American musical life: Stokowski, Koussewitzky, Artwr Rodzunsk Rodzinski achieved a sen- 
sational success in Salzburg. ater Wiener Tes 
Artur Rodzinski, a conductor of fascinating individuality Das Echo 
This slender man of forty is now one of the leading modern « CUKCTIONTS Der Wiener Tag 
He brought the spirit of novelty to our concerts which have lomg swifered from the unbearable monotony of 
“Classical programs.” ... he brought us the charm of variety, essential to the merwes amd ears of any audience .. . with 
astonishing knowledge and infallible command of scores —Neues Wiener Journal 


Now booking tour engagements for the season 1937-1938 
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